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Qualifications 


Graduate, University of Minnesota 

One year Law School University of 
Missouri 

Post Graduate Fellow, Harvard 
College 

Post Graduate Fellow, Columbia 
University 

Special student, University of Lon- 
don, England 

Three years European travel 

Member writing staffs: Minneapolis 
Tribune, New York Sun, London 
Standard 

Washington Correspondent, Every- 

body’s Magazine 

Fiction Editor, Collier’s Weekly 

Managing Editor, Nation’s Business 

Editor, Travel Magazine 

Special lecturer on fiction writing, 
Columbia University 


Literary Work 


Financial publicity, J. P. Morgan 
& Co. 

Short stories published in Saturday 
Evening Post, Collier’s; recent sale 
to Woman's Home Compani 
also stories in minor magazines. 





Articles in North American Re 
se Beautiful, American Gol 
New York Times, etc. 


Textbook 


“Narrative Technique,” the standard 
work on construction of short stories 
and novels for six years; used in lead- 
ing colleges and selling steadily every 
year. 








A companion inspirational volume 
now In preparation. 





COMPETENT LITERARY HELP 


MEANS 


—help from a man with technical knowledge: 
author of ‘Narrative Technique’’—a com- 
panion volume is now in preparation. 


—help from a man who knows what will sell 
and where to sell it: holder of editorial 
positicns enumerated at left; in constant, 
close touch with today’s literary market. 


—help from a man who has helped others: 
twelve years of critical and collaborative 
experience; sales of writers working with 
him totaled $10,000 in one year; seven 
sales by current writers in past month to 
the North American Review, The Front 
Rank, Illustrated Love, Young’s and to 
newspapers; sales by collaborators to 
American Mercury, Good Housekeeping, 
Pictorial Review, Cosmopolitan and many 
others this year; four novels are scheduled 
for publication this year which were 
written under his criticism or with his 
collaboration. 


—help from a man who can write himself: 
author of stories and articles in Saturday 
Evening Post, Collier's North American 
Review, American Golfer, New York 
Times, etc., forthcoming story in Woman's 
Home Companion. 


—help from a man who— 
will talk to you about your work—who 
will deal specifically with your copy—who 
will put sincere, constructive thought upon 
your particular problems as they arise. 


The fee for this? $5 minimum for each 
manuscript and a dollar a thousand for 
excess over 5000 words. A letter will 
bring particulars and a free pamphlet, 
“How I Work With Writers.’’ You are 
invited to write for it if your intentions 
are serious. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 


342 MADISON AVENUE 


NEW YORK CITY 








































































Writers... 
let's cooperate! 


Writer's Digest readers—let’s get together and help 
each other! WRITER’S DIGEST will help pay the bill! 


In your city are newspapers with Sunday sections, trade 
journals, house organs, organization monthlies, maga- 
zines, little theaters, newspapers with Saturday book and 
fiction sections, firms that want advertising booklets 
written, greeting card manufacturers, industrial manufac- 
turers that want dealer reports, credit associations that want 
correspondents, etc. 


Here’s how we can get together! 





Dig into every possible market in your district. Send it 
written in brief, clear style to the Market Editor of 
WRITER’S DIGEST. We will pay 40c for every one 
published, and report to you in five days with payment or 
rejection. None returned unless stamped envelope enclosed. 


Get going on this job today! You'll help yourself by 
discovering new markets. You'll earn forty cents for every 
tip we publish. You'll help other free lance writers who 
in turn will be helping you. 


Canvass your district today! It’s to your benefit! 
WRITER’S DIGEST is waiting to hear from you. 


Writer's Digest Publishing Co. 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Dear EpItTor: 

If I were editing a writer’s magazine, I would 
spice the great vat of “aim high” stuff with 
something like this: “Hitch your wagon to a star 
—and become eminent on the back-side of the 
moon.” 

What the novice needs is someone or something 
to keep him from becoming too closely wedded 
to sky-high ambitions. The lofty aspirations that 
a nimble, youthful mind holds contain much more 
enthusiasm than reason. 

I aimed high and hoped high for quite a spell 
—shot over and collected rejection slips for the 
same length of solar space. Begin to cool off— 
lowered my sights. Tried my state papers and the 
“featherweight” magazines with local features 
and news—and got some little checks instead of 
rejection slips! 

Since the memorable day of the first check, 
which was a prize of $5 from the Cincinnati (Ohio) 
Post, I have been the proud recipient of one hun- 
dred and twenty-five checks ranging from $1 to 
$16. Small ones, to be sure, but they have kept 
my courage right up to par; and that is a highly 
important feature in the life of any writer. I still 
believe that I shall be a fictitionist one of these 
days; but I have not kept my faith by traveling 
only down Aim High Alley, which often leads to 
Quitters’ Row. 

Wu Bosccs, 
Hueysville, Ky. 


Dear Epitor: 

I am a reader who buys his copy of WRriTER’s 
Dicest on the newsstand. Glancing through the 
June issue, I found a sheet of paper on which was 
written the name and address of a female. “Ah,” 
I thought, “a scribe who wishes to become ac- 
quainted with a fellow-writer.” 

Immediately I made inquiries as to the location 
of the address, and found to my amazement that 
it was a house where filles de joie plied their 
trade. 

Surely, this woman could have picked some 
other magazine.... Are we writers so poorly 
thought of that this girl with a thousand maga- 
zines in which to slip her ad should suddenly glue 
her eyes on WriteEr’s Dicest? I am still in a daze. 


ALFRED Vocrt, 
Winnipeg, Man., Canada. 
Possibly, Mr. Vogt, you passed up a story.—Ep. 





Dear Epitor: 

When the trade wind? 

The pulps are in the doldrums. Circulation has 
fallen and many are the dire predictions concern- 
ing their future. Remedies are suggested. Expen- 
sive experiments are being indulged in by pub- 
lishers. Students of publishing make searching 
analysis and tell us that the pulps are breaking 
their old cocoon and merging into another form 





of butterfly. They sourly tell us that the pulp 
as we now know it is doomed. That present pub- 
lishers will fail and a new group with a new idea 
will usurp the field long held by the pulps. 

Hooey ! 

The fact is that the buyers of pulps have been 
hardest hit by the depression. They look long- 
ingly at the money they formerly spent for a 
magazine. Many of them don’t have it. Had they 
the money they would buy the same magazines 
they always did. Their tastes have changed only 
slightly; the readers of pulps represent a distinct 
section of our population. Morons, if you like. 
They will always be with us. 

Thank God! 

Give them the money of good times, or even 
fair times, and the pulps will again flourish with 
their action type of thrilling adventures and honest 
story value. Human nature is basically the same. 
The panic has not changed it. There have been 
other panics. 

Carson Mowre, 
Executive Editor, Dell Publications, 
New York City. 





Dear EpITor: 

A writer’s magazine (no, it wasn’t yours) has 
devoted in its current issue, almost four pages to 
the most absurd compilation I have ever seen, 
just to prove a truism that editors prefer manu- 
scripts mailed flat, typed in standard elite or pica 
type, neatly done, double spaced on white paper, 
and with an ordinary two-inch margin on the top, 
left and bottom of the page. 

It burns me up when a writer’s magazine, which 
should devote its pages to markets and instruc- 
tion, pays so much attention to the obvious. It 
results only in confusing the writer to the cock- 
eyed belief that it matters whether his script is 
mailed flat, or folded. 

If a writer hasn’t enough sense to send a manu- 
script to an editor in a legible, neat, most easily 
read fashion, he either shouldn’t be a writer or 
should spend his days reading writers’ magazines 
that devote their pages to erudite statistical proof 
of the obvious. 

F. SIeGAL, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Dear EpiTor: 

A lusty word of greeting from the new female 
editor and publisher of Bob Edward’s long-famed 
“Calgary Eye-Opener.” Although no longer a 
publisher’s wife, I trust that I may still be classed 
as a full-fledger of the publishing and journalistic 
brethren by virtue of my acquisition of the “Eye- 
Opener.” 

In the belief that the news of my new venture 
might be of interest to you and other press folk 
numbered among your subscribers, I am enclosing 
a few paragraphs of factual material... . 


ANNETTE FAWCETT, 
16 North 4th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Recent divorcee of Captain Billy Fawcett, An- 
nette Fawcett is the first woman publisher to in- 
vade the humor field. First offensive on the part 
of Publisher Annette was to hire Wilkie Mahoney, 
ace gag man of the Fawcett organization. Her- 
alded in her husband’s magazines as the “henna- 
haired heckler” and the “red-headed rib,” Mrs. 
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COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
HOME STUDY COURSES 











INCREASE YOUR FACILITY 
IN WRITING 


Writers know in general of the work of the group of teachers of creative 
writing at Columbia University: Doctor Robinson in Juvenile Story Writ- 
ing; Doctors Clark and Brennecke, Glen Mullin, and Rowe Wright in 
Magazine Article Writing; Professor Brewster in Novel Writing; Mack 
Gorham in Playwriting; Helen Hull and Jennings Rice in Short Story 
Writing; and Lorna R. F. Birtwell in the Composition of Poetry. Their 
names are well known because these instructors are both skillful teachers 
and seasoned writers. Their names are known also because these instruc- 
tors have developed in their classes many successful professional writers. 


NOW AVAILABLE BY CORRESPONDENCE 


Writers will be glad to know that the services of these teachers are now 
available by mail as well as in the class room. Through the Home Study 
Department of the University, they offer courses in advanced composition 
for writers. They give courses in technique for the beginner. They con- 
duct criticism and coaching courses for the more experienced. In all, there 
are fourteen home study courses in the following subjects alone: compo- 
sition, grammar for writers, public speech, lyri: poetry, short story, essay 
writing, playwriting, juvenile story, and magazine article. 


Every educational course has its limitations. The University does not pre- 
tend to make successful writers out of the untalented. But these teachers 
can do certain things for you. They can and do teach technique by making 
their students write. They can help you discover whether you have talent 
or not. They can guide you in developing your abilities. They can point 
out your faults and shortcomings and help you eliminate them. They can 
occasionally furnish valuable suggestions about placing manuscripts of merit. 
Guidance under these members of the Department of English may be the best 
way for you to complete some of the projects for creative writing that you 
have been thinking about for a long time. 


Write to us without any feeling of obligation. We shall tell you frankly 


if we believe we can help you. 


A bulletin showing a complete list of home study courses will be sent upon 
request. In addition’to the general University courses this bulletin includes 
courses that cover complete high school and college preparatory training. 
Send for it today. 





HOME STUDY 
COURSES 


ACCOUNTING 

AGRICULTURE 

AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 

APPLIED GRAMMAR 

BANKING 

BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 

BUSINESS ENGLISH 

BUSINESS LAW 

poi MATHEMATICS 
SINESS ORGANIZATION 

BUSINESS PSYCHOLOGY 

CHEMISTRY 

CHILD PSYCHOLOGY 

CLASSICS 

COMPOSITION 

CONTEMPORARY NOVEL 

CORPORATION FINANCE 

DRAFTING 

ECONOMICS 

ENGLISH COMPOSITION 

ENGLISH LITERATURE 

ESSAY WRITING 

EUROPEAN HISTORY 

FIRE INSURANCE 

FOREMANSHIP 

FRENCH 

GEOMETRY 

GERMAN 

GRAMMAR 

GREEK 

HARMONY 

HIGH SCHOOL COURSES 

HISTORY 

INVESTMENTS 

ITALIAN 

JUVENILE STORY WRITING 

LANGUAGES 

LATIN 

LIBRARY SERVICE 

LITERATURE 

MACHINE DESIGN 

MAGAZINE ARTICLE WRITING 

ETING 

MATHEMATICS 

+ -<+-0 “casas 

PHILOSOPHY 

PHYSICS 

PLAYWRITING 

POETRY 

PSYCHOLOGY 

PUBLIC SPEAKING 

RELIGION 

SECRETARIAL STUDIES 

SHORT STORY WRITING 

SOCIOLOGY 

SPANISH 

STENOGRAPHY 

TYPEWRITING 

WORLD LITERATURE, ETC. 











COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, Home Study Department, 15 Amsterdam Avenue, 


send me full information about Columbia University Home Study Courses. 
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Manuscript Servicing 


Is your manuscript submitted in 
proper form? If not, I shall be glad 
to offer you this service. Service con- 
sists of a preliminary manuscript 
reading which will readily expose 
such minor defects as compositional 
word arrangement, grammar, punc- 
tuation, and spelling. These defects 
are properly corrected, and then your 
manuscript is typewritten neatly, 
and correctly with one carbon copy. 

If you should desire further infor- 
mation regarding this service, please 
feel at liberty to write me regarding 
those inquiries. Your correspondence 
will receive prompt, and personal 
attention. 

SERVICE CHARGE: 


Under 10,000 words— 
40c a thousand words 


Over 10,000 words— 
35c a thousand words 


eT eee Fe 


G. SEELEY SMITH 


34 Ferry Street Hudson Falls, N. Y. 





New Talent Neéded 


Several influential editors have asked us to 
be on the watch for new authors, particularly 
book authors, who show promise. They prefer 
such writers because they are easy to work 
with and will listen to reason. Never before 
has the unknown writer, who really has some- 
thing to say, had such a chance against the 
established authors. 


We operate an international literary agency in 
close touch with American and European markets. 
We represent British and American writers of in- 
ternational reputation. 


Book-length manuscripts, short stories, and arti- 
cles of all types receive detailed criticism and ex- 
haustive market consideration at the nominal rate 
of $1.00 for each 4000 words. Up to 4000 words, 
$1.00; up to 8000 words, $2.00; up to 12,000 
words, $3.00; and in the same ratio up to 60,000 
words. Poems of every —- receive the same 
consideration at 50c eac 


Manuscripts over 60,000 words obtain the benefit 
of a low standard fee of $15 for reading, revision 
advice, and placement service. 


Commission, 10% on all sales. 


Criticism fees are refunded when material is 
sold, even though our advice made the sale 
possible. 


Copyright and typing service. 


International Publishing Service Co. 


307 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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Fawcett plans to use these two titles as depart- 
ment heads in Calgary Eye-Opener. 

Editorial requirements are the same as Whiz- 
Bang. 


Dear Epitor: 

Will you please tell me something of the 
Authors’ League of America, and what degree of 
accomplishment one must have in order to become 
a member? I accept the Writer’s DiceEst as the 
gospel of the writing world—that’s why I’m ask- 
ing you to go to this trouble. 

I have sold a great many confession stories. 
I build glorified people that would send Flo Zeig- 
fled crazy. (I don’t think that’s the way to spell 
the gentleman’s name—but I can’t spell anything!) 

But, truly, I can write an honest-to-goodness 
true story that’s worth reading! I have won 
three MacFadden prizes. Two of them at two 
thousand each! 

My last prize story is published in the August 
True Story magazine. A _ $2,000 prize-winner, 
“When My Mad Dream Came True.” (Only J 
called it “Pay Day.”) 

Sincerely, 
(Mrs.) McRee VAUGHAN. 

The Authors’ League of America at New York 
City accepts members on application, plus com- 
mittee approval, of authors of copyrighted mate- 
rial whose livelihood is derived from writing. A 
worthy, competent organization.—Eb. 

Dear Epirtor: 

I understand that in your 1932 New Writers’ 
Market you have a notice to the effect that A/l- 
Story wants foreign settings. I don’t want foreign 
settings. This notice must be a hold-over from 
a former administration. Personally, I have al- 
ways thought that a foreign setting handicaps a 
story for our type of reader. We want said 
reader to imagine herself in the heroine’s place, 
and any setting to which she is not familiar 
merely adds to the obstacles in the way of her 
doing so. If you must say anything about foreign 
settings, say that we don’t like them. 


AMITA FArrGRIEVE, 
Managing Editor, All-Story, 
280 Broadway, New York City. 
Dear Epitor: 

We have received just one manuscript which we 
were able to accept. We are very much in the 
market for articles, 2000-2500 words, written to 
be practical for, and useful to, English teachers 
in secondary schools, devices, projects, methods, 
etc., preferably written by those actively engaged 
in the teaching of English. Payment upon accept- 
ance at one-fourth to two cents a word, depending 
upon value. 


Hersert L. Prescott, Executive Manager, 
Advance Educational Counsel, 
123 Center St., Bangor, Maine. 


New Magazine 
Screen Weekly, 500 5th Ave., New York, is 
edited by Frederick James Smith. It is brief, 
newsy and tries to be up-to-date in movie scandal, 
gossip, intrigue. Most unusual is its price—dc. 


THE Forum 





NOW IS THE TIME 
TO START~- 
AND HERE IS HOW: 


The John Gallishaw School 


has established a reputation for teaching how successful 
stories are written and sold. Up to now, most of our 
students have come to us as a result of their reading Mr. 
Gallishaw’s books, of which over 25,000 copies have been 
sold. In that case, there was no need for us to advertise 
our system of teaching by mail—they wrote to us by the 
hundreds, asking to be taught. 

Now that over a thousand students have taken our 
Courses by mail, naturally we’d like to “‘tell the world” 
about the results they have secured, for daily, we receive 
enthusiastic letters from them. So we are giving a 


Summer Session 


at REDUCED RATES, in order to introduce the Gallishaw 
method to those not yet familiar with it. As in the past, 
this consists of 24 weekly lessons, mailed to you four at a 
time each month for six months. New classes are formed 
on the Ist and the 15th of each month. If you prefer it, 
and have the time, you may compress the work into three 
months, receiving two mailings or eight lessons each month. 

The lessons show you, step by step, how to construct the 
technically perfect story; then you send us for analysis 
and criticism the best story you can write. Thus you will 
inevitably learn where your own weakness lies, and what 
is your own prospect of selling. Our regular tuition fee 
for the course described above is $50, in five monthly 


payments. 2 
Special Offer 


We are now offering the same course for $25, paid in 
advance, or $30 in monthly payments—$5 a month for six 
months, or $10 a month for three, if you prefer to do 
the work in three months instead of six. The two books 
which are needed, we supply you at $5 each. 


Approval Offer 


Before spending a penny, you may look over one of the 
lessons, at our expense. So confident are we that you 
will want to keep it and to study with us, that we'll gladly 
trust you. Tear out and mail the coupon below; read 
carefully the first lesson we shall send you, and if you 
then don’t wish to go on, return it to us within ten days 
and you will be under no further obligation. Or, if you 
are ready to start at once, order the books now, enclosing 
$10 in payment, and we will bill you for $5 or $10 a 
month as the lessons are sent to you (either once or twice 
a month, as you may prefer). 

The sconer you start, the sooner you may sell a story! 


-------------------- 


(Special Offer) 


| 
H. C. Greene, Registrar I 
THE JOHN GALLISHAW SCHOOL ] 
381 Fourth Ave., New York City | 
[] Enclosed find $10, for which please send me 
“The Only Iwo Ways to Write a Story” and | 
“Twenty Problems of the Fiction Writer,” by | 
John Gallishaw, and enroll me in his Short Story Course, 
for which I will pay you | 
[1] $25 on receipt of the first lesson, or | 
[1$5 a month for six months, or | 
[] $10 a month for three months. | 


CHRO 6. oso ic tccccdeckenns ese see bene pe cPerion sever 
CAMEOS oo cc dics see vesnbiegseenvsnseyoiseeseee | 


(Approval Offer) | 


[] Without obligation on my part, please send, for my | 
inspection, the frst lesson in your Short Story Course. 
I will either return it to you ten days after I receive it, 
or I will pay for the course and the books, at the special | 
rates quoted above. (Check this paragraph and sign ] 
above.) i 
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Making Laughs Pay 





Standard Dictionary 
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Your choice free 


With a one year subscription to 
WRITER’S DIGEST the largest 
circulating writer’s magazine 


Twelve Cardinal Elements 
of Short Story Writing . . 


The Business of Writing . . 


36 Dramatic Situations .. . 


Gentlemen :—Send me FREE and postpaid the book ace 
and enter my subscription to WRITER’S DIGEST for one year. I enclose $2 payment in full. 


By Agnes Reeve. Retail $1.00. The stand- 
ard primer for beginning writer. Takes up 
in easily understood step by step style the 
fundamental elements of short story writing. 
Cloth bound. 


By Fred Ziv. Retail $2.00. The ideal book 
for the writer who has a good literary edu- 
cation and wants to begin writing for money. 


By C. Warden La Roe. Retail $2.00. New 
revised edition. Unquestionably the best 
practical book on humor writing ever pub- 
lished. The author is a well known pro- 
fessional humorist and has sold to all humor 
markets. Cloth bound. 


By George Polti. Retail $1.50. Over ten 
thousand copies sold at that price. Yours 
free. Same edition. An entertaining, in- 
structive discussion of the basic dramatic 
plots. 


An excellent dictionary, chosen because of 
its simplicity and ability to stand wear. 
Retail price $1.00. Webster edited. 


22 EAST 12TH STREET, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Dear Epitor: 
We appreciate the notice about Versecraft 
which appeared in your magazine. You may tell 
the world that yours is a good advertising me- 
dium. Your notice of the prize offered for Tree 
poems has brought me hundreds of letters from 
all over the world. 
W. F. Metter, Ph. D., 
Georgia. 





Dear Epitor: 

In your July Forum appears a letter from E. 
Haldeman-Julius about needing short stories. 

I wrote him. That gentleman from Kansas 
sent me printed literature telling how he could 
help me become a writer for a trifle over one hun- 
dred dollars, then buy my stuff and pay for it if 
it was satisfactory. 

Writer’s Dicest Forum should differentiate be- 
tween advertiser and out-and-out market. 

R. A. SNYDER, 
Mississippi. 

Writer’s DiceEst received from Haldeman-Julius 
two letters requesting us to inform our writers 
that he wanted more material. In addition, 
Variety and several other allied class publications 
carried this note. Believing, therefore, that the 
Haldeman-Julius letter represented an out-and-out 
market note, Writer’s Dicest cheerfully published 
it, having previously had only cordial relations 
with this firm. Weriter’s Dicest censures Halde- 
man-Julius for imposing on our Forum department 
when his object was two-fold—i. e., to sell instruc- 
tion service and to buy manuscripts. 





Dear Eprtor: 

Battle Stories magazine is decidedly in the mar- 
ket for short short stories of the World War and 
will welcome with open arms contributions from 
writers who have been endeavoring to specialize 
in the shorter lengths for the slick paper maga- 
zines. The ideal lengths for these short shorts 
call for manuscripts of eight hundred words, 
fifteen hundred words, twenty-five hundred words, 
and thirty-five hundred words which with title and 
illustrations would fill one, two, three, or four 
pages. 

From time to time we have endeavored to se- 
cure short thrilling dramatic action stories in 
these lengths with rather indifferent success, but 
we are still optimistic enough to try. 

Roger Fawcett, associate editor of Triple-X 
Western, is seeking Western yarns in the same 
lengths. 

Fawcett PuBsticaTions, INC., 
Douctas Lurton, Ass’t Managing Editor. 
529 South Seventh St., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Baby Donkey 


Babies: Just Babies is the title of the new Mac- 
fadden magazine at 1926 Broadway, New York 
City. Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt is Editor. 
Magazine is of interest to parents with babies 
under five. This will give Publisher Macfadden 
as well as Publisher Hearst, both friends of Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt, an entre to the White House 
if, as, and when. 

The campaign slogan, “Vote for Roosevelt and 
get a free subscription to True Story,’ has not 
been verified. 
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What Are Your 
Chances of Selling? 


Month after month I've listed here the 
sales made by my group of beginners. Prob- 
ably you’ve thought, ‘“That sounds good, 
but what is it costing them to earn those 
sales? And what are MY chances of selling?’ 
Those are fair questions that deserve an 
answer. 


A check-up on work since January Ist 
shows that the AVERAGE RETURNS 
FOR ALL WRITERS WHO HAVE 
WORKED WITH ME THREE MONTHS 
OR MORE, INCLUDING THOSE FEW 
WHO HAVEN’T SOLD, IS ALMOST 
400% ON THEIR INVESTMENT IN 
COLLABORATION. 


I've discussed this record with authorities 
in the field and they agree it would be re- 
markable at any time; it is particularly so in 
a year of upset market conditions. 


A SALE TO LIBERTY 
AND A PRIZE STORY 


Several months ago I began work with 
Miss Nancy Barnes. Within three months she 
made her first sale. I helped her sell to the 
smaller magazines until she was ready for the 
big circulation group, then we began work on 
stories for them. Today I’m mailing her a 
check for a story sold to Liberty. And Miss 
Barnes has just written me, ‘Mr. Blassingame, 
I want you to take 15% commission instead 
of the usual 10%, for you did so much work 
on this story.” 


Another writer, whose work with me has 
just ended, writes: ‘‘I followed your sug- 
gestions in revising that last short-short and 
sent it to a national magazine offering prizes 
for short-shorts. Mine won first prize. 
Thank you.” 

Other students’ stories sold during JUNE 
went to Love Mirror, Triple-X Western, the 
Daily News, Top Notch. 


What are your chances of selling? Send 
me a story for criticism and I'll tell you. I 
couldn’t get the results I do if I kidded writers 
about their possibilities, or failed to give them 
the best help to be found anywhere regard- 
less of cost. 


Manuscript criticism $3 for 3,000 words 
or less; $1 per thousand thereafter to 10,000. 
Collaboration for three or six months, $20 
to $35 a month. 


LURTON BLASSINGAME 


Author of Stories in Literary, Illustrated, 
and All-Fiction Magazines 


552 Riverside Drive, New York City 
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ONE MOMENT, PLEASE 


Before you enroll for that writers’ course, ask me for fur- 
ther information about the $15 Dynamite Principle. This is 
the on’y course teaching the secrets of glamorous writing. 
Send me a postal right now, and take advantage of the spe- 
cial tire payment rates, available if you start right away. 


JOSEPH LUKE DODGE 
Edgebrook Studio, Rowley, Mass. 








THE HELP YOU NEED 


The story that came back to you. Send it to me. For a dollar 
and postage I will read it and tell you why the editors re- 
turned it. 

My Experience Enables Me to Give Aid Worth While 
Author of successful novels and boys’ books, magazine serials 
and _ short stories. Reader for Little, Brown & Company. 
Staff writer for Street & Smith. Endorsed by F. E. a 
well, noted editor; by Little, Brown & Company and W. 
Wilde & Company, leading book publishers, and others. 
From editorial note in Guild News, official organ of the 
Missouri Writers’ Guild: 

John H. Whitson is now conducting a Bureau of 
Criticism for writers. It is a welcome thought to 
know that Missouri writers are sure of a depend- 
able agency. 
All kinds of manuscripts given constructive criticism and re- 
vision. Rates very reasonable for the high quality of work 
done. Fees and postage to be sent with manuscripts. 


JOHN H. WHITSON 


P. O. Box 2595, Boston, Mass. 














Hundreds of Testimonial Letters 
received from writers during the past three years 
prove that the writer who has 

Sholl’s Word-lists and 


Character Delineation Analyses 
possesses a real help toward success in writing. 
New edition, ten books, now being published. 


Shape, Size, and Color........... $.55 Now ready 
ee SE TEN s oc cdcccesrsceece .80 Now ready 
Costume and Ornament.......... .60 Now ready 
Mind, Mentality, and Will....... -55 Ready Aug. 15 
Emotion and Its Expression...... -80 Ready Sept. 15 


Money. order is safest; wrap cash carefully; per- 
sonal check, add 10 cents; stamps, add 10%. 


C. V. Sholl, Dept. 10, P. O. Box 5 


New York 


Astoria, 





CONTEST RESULTS 


The winners in the Group One WRITER’s 
Dicest short short story contest were: F. 
W. Fowle, first; Joseph Nathan Hane, sec- 
ond, both of New York, and Lucille M. 
Glick, third, of California. 

Mr. Fowle’s story tells of a delicate beau- 
tiful young wife married into a family oi 
ruthless domineering merchants. It was one 
of the few stories received in which the 
writer realized the value of character build- 
ing and quality writing in a short short 
story. The chief criticism of many of the 
stories was that all the writer’s attention 
had been focussed on plot and the actual 
writing was knocked out in a hurry. Asa 
result, quality writing and mot plot was the 
easiest way to make one’s story outstanding. 


Mr. Hane’s story, the second prize, told 
of a detective story writer who wrote about 
“the perfect crime” which the editor re- 
jected because there “could be no perfect 
crime” and the author’s reactions. The 
story was based on a newspaper clipping. 


Miss Glick’s story was an emotional plot 
about two impoverished blind men. It was 
one of the few stories received that ac- 
knowledged existence of the class of people 
written of in Mike Gold’s “Jews Without 





CRITICISM AND SALES 
SERVICE ON RADIO 
SCRIPTS 


Detailed analysis, criticism, 
and suggestions on plot, dia- 


to make unsalable mss. right. 


wire market tips. DEPRES- 
SION PRICES: only 50c per 
1,000 words ; minimum charge 
$1.00 on any script. Com- 
mission on sales, 10%. 





RADIO WRITING PAYS ME 


In Spite of the Depression. 


It’s a grand new field for writers, but you’ve got to 
KNOW HOW. And that’s where I come in. Hun- 
Ind a dreds of my own programs have been broadcast, 
ndependent of Study Course. you see, and I’m in touch with markets. Formerly 
Continuity Director at KMOX, St. Louis key-station 
log, sound-effects, etc..needed of C. B.S. 
into a practical study course covering all angles of 
Critical report and marketing radio writing. Radio advertising, plays, etc. NEW 
service on salable mss. Live- 1OQW PRICES: 15 lessons for $15.00; or $17.00 on 
time with $5.00 down-payment. We develop new 
scripts TOGETHER in each lesson. Send one of 
above amounts, get Lesson I. Your MONEY BACK 
if it’s unsatisfactory. WRITE ME, ANYWAY! 


DAVID FLOURNOY, 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


How About YOU? 


I’ve condensed the experience of years 





ll 4171 Bingham Ave. 
SERVICE ST. LOUIS, MO. 



























Money.” Beggars, bums, cripples, paupers 
were almost as a class ignored. 

In the Group Two contest Sabra Frances 
Rollins, winner of the sterling model, four 
keyboard Smith-Corona typewriter, wrote 
“Madness,” a well plotted character sketch 
of an insane girl. Dora Berry, winner of 
the second prize of $25, wrote a simple, 
easily told story of marital difficulty shrewd- 
ly overcome by a wife who gives her hus- 
band plenty of rope. Mr. H. Donaldson 
Smith, third prize winner, tells of an old- 
fashioned grandmother whose grandchild is 
ill. She journeys in from the farm to see 
him in his cot at the modern hospital where 
he is watched by a nurse and a surgeon. 
Surreptitiously she feeds him a home-made 
concoction of honey, lemon and violets that 
she made that morning and then happily tip- 
toes away. 

Of the one hundred and eighty-one win- 
ners, thirty were writers with a sizeable 
sales record, twenty-eight had sold some 
previous work of one kind or another, 
eighty-seven received a prize or cash for a 
story for their first time, and the remaining 
thirty-six winners were wholly unknown at 
this office and probably included a dozen 
writers who sold herewith their first efforis. 
Complete title to all winning scripts rests 
with the individual writers and First North 
American Serial rights may be sold by them 
on these scripts. Honorable mention in both 
groups were awarded to those writers who 
displayed talent. 

The names of the remaining winners of 
Group Two follow. All prizes have been 
mailed and the names and addresses of the 
winners filed with the Postmaster at Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. Writer’s DicEst again 
thanks its friends and subscribers for their 
encouraging response as well as for the high 
quality of work submitted. As promised 
the prizes in Group Two were extended so 
that one out of every five contestants won a 


prize. In addition a credit slip was sent 
to the winners of honorable mention. 
1. Sabra Frances Rollins.......... 
orcester, Mass. 
2. Dora Berry..... Shreveport, La. 


. W. Donaldson Smith . 

Vancouver, Is., Canada 
. Charley R. Estes.......Missouri 
. E. Taylor Buckley... . California 
. Flora R. Glu hio 
Mrs. Marie Miller Reardon. Calif. 


(Continued on page 53) 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 9 


Plain English About 
WRITING 
for PUBLICATION 


No man ever becomes too educated to fail to 
grasp an idea told in words he learned as a child. 


O student of the technique of writing for publi- 

cation can find in any training course any trick 

of the trade that he cannot dig out for himself if 

he possesses the necessary spark of talent—and keeps 
at the digging long enough. 

Every successful practitioner of the art of writing knows 
this is so. 

That is why, in telling those who write, and those who 
would write, about its service, the Newspaper Institute of 
America does not choose to select words that may be taken 
to mean: “Here, at last, is a magic key, the possession of 
which will enable you, in. your own home, in a few short 
weeks, etc., etc.” 


182 years of digging 


The training course of the Newspaper Institute of 
America represents 182 years of digging. That figure is 
the sum total of newspaper experience of the men responsible 
for this instruction. 

The training is conducted by mail. The emphasis is on 
writing. During the first few weeks, you are given simple 
assignments to cover—as if you were being “broken in” 
on a great metropolitan daily. Gradually the pace quickens. 
Before you realize it, you are swinging into the more diffi- 
cult special stories and imterviews. You are gaining con- 
fidence—facility—style. And you will soon be ready (if 
you possess any natural ability at the start) to begin doing 
some real “bread-winning’”’ writing. Checks for $25, $50, 
and $100—for short stories, brief articles, humorous con- 
tributions, items of current interest, and other material 
that can easily be turned out in spare time—are goals 
worth aiming at. 


- - 
Why newspaper writing! 

ECAUSE the important thing is to start you writing and 
keep you writing. Newspaper writing deals entirely 
with facts—reality. Your mind is not distracted with 
problems of invention, plot and character. You concentrate 
on learning how to use words accurately—expressively— 
vividly. There is no other training like it. Nine out of 
ten of our best-selling authors and dramatists attribute 

their success to their early newspaper work. 


A challenging test 


“If you possess any natural ability at the start’’—perhaps 
that phrase stopped you a few paragraphs back. ‘‘How 
can I be sure?’”’ you may have asked yourself. We have 
a Writing Aptitude Test which we think will answer your 
question. You'll enjoy taking this test. It is, of course, 
free and non-obligatory. Newspaper Institute of America, 
1776 Broadway, New York. 

Be ee ee ee TT eee ae 
Newspaper Institute of America | 
1776 Broadway, New York 

without cost or obligation, 


Send me, your Writing | 


Aptitude Test and further information about writing 
for profit, as promised in Writer’s Digest—August. 


| 
Mr. | a 
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Address 


(All correspondence confidential. 
7H3822 call on you) 
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Writer’s Dicest 


Writer's Digest would 
like to criticize your 
next rejected story 


W/* went to our artist, who is not a bright man, and said: 


"Draw us a story in pictures." "Sure," he said, 
"that's what I'm paid for." 


And forthwith he penned the story which illustrates the 
text for the month. 


Now we don't like to single any individual person out for 
criticism and speak of them right out in public, but this artist 
of ours has it coming to him. 


Look at the picture-story alongside this text. The story 
is all right as long as Cutie Wootie (the stage name of 
female in question) gets herself fixed up, works a hat out of 
poor John (the only name of the other half of the sketch) 
hot foots it to a restaurant, dances John into a proposal but 
says NO when John admits having no ready cash. 


John, not to be outwitted, hops into an aeroplane and 
catches a lot of money (we spoke about the brightness of this 
artist of ours before), gets married and when the dawn comes 
he finds himself living happily ever after. Such is life in a 
comic sketch but in prose it's another story. 


The lack of verisimilitude (plausibility to you) in pictures 
5 and 7 spoil the yarn from the editor's point of view. And 
when a story isn't plausible, the reader doesn't believe in it! 
‘ and it just can't be sold. 


That's where the work of the Criticism Department of 
WRITER'S DIGEST comes in. We tell you why certain changes 
should be made in your stories, how to make them, and where 
to sell the finished story. The fee is only $1 for each 1000 words 
in the first five thousand words and sixty cents a thousand 
words thereafter. Beginning and professional writers for 
thirteen years have found this service invaluable. 


Address CRITICISM DEPARTMENT 


WRITER’S DIGEST 
29 E. Twelfth Street CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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A MONTHLY JOURNAL FOR WRITERS 


RICHARD K. ABBOTT, Editor 
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A. M. MATHIEU, Business Manager 


Bring Him Back Alive 


By Ray Lone 


Indianapolis News, 1900-05; 


Editor, Cincinnati Post, 


1905-08; Editor, Cleveland Press, 1908-10; Editor, 


Hampton’s Magazine, 1910-12; Editor, Red Book, Blue Book, Green Book, 1912-18; Editor, Cosmopolitan, 
1919-31; President, Ray Long and Richard Smith, 1932. 


Reporter, 
F course, you will realize at once that 
() I took my title from Frank Buck’s 
new book and talking picture of his 
adventures in the jungle. His script is far 
more interesting than the books and pictures 
which have shown hunters going around and 
shooting wild animals all over the landscape. 
Frank shot only when he had to do so to 
preserve human life. His idea and his way 
of making his living is to capture rare and 
unusual animals, bring them back to zoos. 
There they would interest a lot of people, 
give a lot of people pleasure and perhaps 
teach a lot of people something about wild 
life. 

In a way, Frank’s attitude toward crea- 
tures of the jungle is my attitude toward 
writers. I don’t mean that writers neces- 
sarily are wild animals, though they cer- 
tainly are rare and unusual animals. Some 
magazine editors seem to feel that they are 
so rare and unusual that the only way to 
handle them is to hit them over the head. 

This is wrong. 

My own inclination and the things that 
my experience taught me lead to the belief 
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that authors are more interesting and much 
more valuable if they are brought in alive, 
placed in a magazine and put on view where 
they may interest a lot of folks and possibly 
instruct quite a few. 

As a result, I think that I possibly got 
more real joy and thrill out of the twenty 
years I spent on magazines than some of 
my contemporaries. And for the same rea- 
son I think that I probably am getting more 
real fun out of being a book publisher than 
most of the men in this business. 

Let me give you a recent concrete illus- 
tration. There came to me not long ago a 
letter from a young woman in Washington, 
a stenographer in a government office. In 
it she said that she had completed 15,000 
words of a book which was to run some- 
where in the neighborhood of 25,000 words. 
She wanted to know whether we would be 
interested. Naturally, I assumed she meant 
she was writing a novel and, equally nat- 
urally, I wrote her that a novel of 25,000 
words would be an utterly impractical pub- 
lishing venture in these days. However, I 
said, “Send on the manuscript of the 15,000 
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words, let us read it and perhaps we can 
suggest ways in which it may be developed 
into a full length book.” 

In a few days the 15,000 words arrived. 
It wasn’t a novel at all. I don’t know just 
how one might classify it as a book. It was 
15,000 words of the most gorgeous, sophis- 
ticated humor that any of us in the office 
have read in a long, long time. I got far 
more Jaughs from that manuscript than | 
have from anything since I read the manu- 
script of “Gentlemen Prefer Blondes,’ and 
in spite of the high 
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bothering with anything of that sort? The 
chances are 99 to one that she doesn’t know 
how to write, and even if she did a 25,000- 
word book isn’t worth anything to anyone. 
Let’s not bother about it.” 

That’s the easy way but the other way, [ 
believe, is the method by which an editor or 
a publisher gets his greatest return from 
this business. For, no matter what he gets 
in money, his greatest pay must come in 
the joy of producing things which will 
give enjoyment to a great many people. 

Some twenty years 








regard I have for 
Anita Loos’ book, I 
believe I was even 
more amused by this 
one than I was by 
that one. 

We got the other 
10,000 words. They 
also were a delight. 
But, as often happens 
with a first book, the 
story was not organ- 
ized. Several places 
needed rewriting to 
get the full effect of 
the humor. I went 
down to Washington 
and spent two days 
working with the au- 





ago I had an expe- 


EDITORS, PLEASE COPY rience with another 


AY LONG has devoted his life to ‘ 

discovering and exploiting literary time was 
talent. He is both the writer’s and 
publisher’s best friend. 

Where other editors have bought 
names, copied fads, imitated other suc- 
cesses, or sensationalized without 
groundwork, Long has gone his own 
forceful independent way trusting un- 
reservedly in his own judgment and 
trying his level best to turn out the | 
most interesting magazine possible. 

Only the story matters to him. 
The author is someone who must be 
cajoled into writing more of what 
Long believes is good. Because of his 
defiant faith in his own opinion and his 
sincere desire to give his readers the 
best regardless of known or unknown 
reputation of the writer he likes, every 
magazine that Long has edited has 
prospered amazingly. 


writer who at that 
almost as 
unknown as Miss 
Hooper is today. His 
mame was James Oli 
yer Curwood and he 
lived at Owosso, 
Michigan. He had 
published a few 
things in magazines, 
but when the first 
manuscript from him 
came to me _ shortty 
after I became editor 
of Red Book, I had 
never heard of him. 
We purchased that 
manuscript and with 

















thor. On my return, 








I showed the manu- 

script to James Montgomery Flagg and, to 
use a good old theatrical expression, he was 
“knocked out of his seat” by it. He made 
for her story some twenty of the most 
humorous pictures he ever did in his life, 
and we have coming in the autumn a book 
entitled “Virgins in Cellophane — From 
Maker to Consumer Untouched by Human 
Hands,” by Bett Hooper, which I think will 
establish Miss Hooper as one of the keen- 
est humorists of the day. 

But—how much easier it would have been 
to kill the animal than to bring it in alive. 
Here was a stenographer in a government 
department in Washington who had written 
15,000 words of a 25,000-word book. Noth- 
ing could have been more natural than to 
have said, “Oh, well, what’s the use of 


the check I sent a let- 
ter expressing my enthusiasm over the story. 

Then came another manuscript; this time 
the story of a dog called Kazan. It was a 
peach. I. wrote another enthusiastic letter 
and suggested that Mr. Curwood write a 
series about this dog. Shortly afterward 
came the manuscript of a second story about 
Kazan. 

It was as poor as the other one had been 
good. There was only one thing to do and 
that was to tell Mr. Curwood just how we 
felt, but the problem was to do it in such a 
manner that he would revise the story and 
go on with the series. I wrote as delicate 
a letter as I could but apparently it wasn’t 
anywhere near delicate enough. In writing 
his answer, Mr. Curwood must have burned 
the typewriter ribbon. Whew! What he 
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didn’t tell me about the fatheadedness of 
editors wasn’t worth telling. 

Naturally, my first inclination was to tell 
him to go to the dickens. I had been trying 
my best to help him develop his talent so 
that it would be a practical asset for our 
magazine. I was the first editor who had 
taken a real interest in him—he told me 
this in a letter after we bought the first story 
submitted—and he repaid me by an outburst 
of temperament that never has been equalled 
in all my years of dealing with writers. 

I did dictate an answer in which I told 
him just what I thought of him. Then, 
having got that out of my system, I tore 
up the letter and took the train to Owosso. 
We spent two days together. The story 
was revised and from then on until just 
before he died everything James Oliver 
Curwood wrote was published in a maga- 
zine with which I was associated. 

Ring Lardner’s case illustrates the lack of 
wisdom in hitting a writer on the head. 
From the time he started writing for maga- 
zines, through a number of years, practically 
everything he wrote was published in one 
periodical. All of those stories had been of 
the You-Know-Me-Al type. Lardne. 
wanted to go into a wider and more dig- 
nified field. He wrote a story called “The 
Golden Honeymoon.” It came back with a 
note from the editor advising him to stick 
to his clowning and not to try to be serious. 

Acouple of days later Ring walked into 
my office. He showed me the letter. “If 
after reading that you want to consider the 
story I’d like to have you read it,” he said. 
Of course I wanted to consider it. And I 
liked the story so well that I sent Ring a 
telegram at his home that night. 

Of all the stories Ring Lardner has writ- 
ten, “The Golden Honeymoon” has received 
the greatest amount of praise from the crit- 
ics who are worth while. Not only that: 
it started the vogue for Lardner’s serious 
and more philosophical writing. If he is 
known to future generations, it will be 
through the stories that followed that line. 
And I don’t think there is any question that 
he will be known and well known to future 
generations—in fact, I think he will be re- 
garded as one of the two or three best short 
story writers produced by this generation. 


Brinc Him Back ALIVE 
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Long after “You Know Me, Al’ has been 
forgotten, “The Golden Honeymoon,” 
“Haircut,” and “Who Dealt?” will be 
remembered. 

When Peter B. Kyne first began to write 
his short stories appeared in The Saturday 
Evening Post and in Popular Magazine. At 
that time I was editor of Red Book and I— 
in common with most of the other editors 
in the land—wanted to get Kyne for my 
magazine. I finally did get one short story 
from him—a short story which had been 
turned down by my good friend, Charlie 
McLean. Asa result, there began a friend- 
ship between Kyne and myself that went far 
beyond a business relationship. 

I realized that Peter B. Kyne was one of 
the best short story writers that this coun- 
try had produced in years, but I believed 
that he could be even better as a novelist. 
I began pounding at him to write a novel. 
He refused. I pounded some more. Again 
he refused. In fact, his refusals got to the 
point where my insistence almost jeopar- 
dized both our business relationship and our 
personal friendship. He thought I was just 
a natural pest. ; 

How easy then to say, “Well, I am get- 
ting more than my fair share of his short 
stories, why not rest content with that?” 
But I was so firm in my belief that Peter 
Kyne should write novels that I urged a 
little bit harder. 

And finally I brought him in alive. Not 
with a full length novel at first, but with a 
45,000-word story called “Webster, Man’s 
Man,” which was one of the best serials any 
magazine ever had, and one of the best ro- 
mantic stories of South America ever writ- 
ten by any writer. Then came “Valley of 
the Giants,” a fine novel if ever there was 
one. And from then on through a period of 
about fifteen years I published every serial 
that Peter Kyne wrote. Each one of them 
has in its time been a best seller and the 
aggregate result of them has been that Peter 
Kyne is beyond question one of the most 
popular novelists in the country. 


‘THEN there was Calvin Coolidge. I had 

been fortunate enough to establish 
friendly relations with Mr. Coolidge after 
he became President. It happened that I 
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was at Bohemian Grove, near San Fran- 
cisco, when the then President announced 
that he did not choose to run for renomina- 
tion. From the Grove I sent a telegram to 
Ted Clark, his secretary, telling Ted that I 
wanted to see the President, and, that if it 
was agreeable to Mr. Coolidge, I would stop 
off at his camp in South Dakota on my way 
home. I told Ted that I wanted to try to 
induce the President to write some pieces 
for Cosmopolitan. 

Ted came back with a wire saying that 
the President was breaking camp, so it 
would be better if I came down to Washing- 
ton two or three weeks later, but that he 
was instructed to tell me there was no use 
whatever in discussing writing with Mr. 
Coolidge. 

There again the easy way, especially with 
a President of the United States, was to 
accept that as final and dismiss the project. 
Instead, I made about a dozen trips to 
Washington ; in fact, I went down an aver- 
age of twice a month, and each time went 
at the thing just as if he hadn’t turned me 
down on my previous visit. Finally one day 
I had a telephone call from Everett Sanders 
(who is now Chairman of the Republican 
National Committee and who was then Mr. 
Coolidge’s principal secretary) saying that 
the President wanted to see me the next day. 
And when I walked into his office at the 
White House, he drew a paper from his 
pocket and said, “Well, I have written a 
piece.” * 

*C. Warden La Roe, author of ‘‘“Making Laughs Pay,”’ 
celebrated Mr. Long’s annexing of Calvin Coolidge at a 
dollar a word with the following much reprinted poem 
which appeared originally in Writer’s Dicest. 

BROTHER COOLIDGE 
Think of Mr. Coolidge 

In his little home- 

Grinding out a wisecrack, 

Authoring a pome, 
Pulling puns with whiskers, 

Seeking the absurd— 
Sweating for a lousy, 

Dirty buck a word! 
Think of Mr. Coolidge, 

Cigarette in lips, 
Battering a keyboard, 

Fretting over quips; 
Looking for the mailman, 

Waiting at the gate 
Paid on publication 

At a rotten rate! 
Think of Mr. Coolidge, 

Burning midnight oil; 
Think of all the paper 

He is bound to soil. 
Editors are heartless, 

Mr. Coolidge—cranks! 


Here’s another hack, boys— 
Open up the ranks! 
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On the autumn list of our book concern 
there will be six first novels. They repre- 
sent careful reading on the part of myself 
and three others of more than 1100 manu- 
scripts which have been sent to our office 
since October 1st of Jast year, when I went 
actively into the book publishing business. 
I doubt if anyone outside an editorial office 
can appreciate what an immense amount of 
manuscript reading that means. And yet, 
the fact that my associates and myself are 
confident of the possibilities in these writ- 
ers represents in some ways the greatest 
achievement of our rather new concern. 
And, if any or all of these books go over in 
the way we expect them to, we will get far 
more payment out of the gratification in 
seeing our judgment and effort justified than 
we will in whatever money we make out of 
the books. 


T don’t mean by this that we are altruistic 
publishers. We, like everybody else, want 
to make money. We have no idea whatso- 
ever of trying to cram down the throats of 
the public things which we believe thev 
should like; we are trying to publish books 
which people will like without having to be 
told they should like them. But in order to 
do that we have been going to an immense 
amount of trouble, considerable expense and 
putting a lot of nervous energy into devel- 
oping some more writers to the point where 
we can sit back and say. “Well. we brought 


that one in alive, too.” 





Into the limelight last month flashed Miss 
Myrtle H. Robinson, newspaper woman in Ru- 
mania. Traveling alone in a first-class compart- 
ment in a railway train, Miss Robinson was sur- 
prised to see the conductor enter without knock- 
ing, attempt to claim the compartment for him- 
self, and not getting her permission, threatened to 
put her off the train. Miss Robinson laid the 
conductor out with a lusty smack on the jaw, put 
a trunk on top of him to keep him so, finished the 
story she was writing, and, when the train reached 
its next stop, turned the man over to the police. 
Richard Harding Davis.—Poof! 
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Praised Be 


Cinderella! 


An editorial by Aron M. Maruiev. 


OMEHOW, probably because it is an 
intangible affair, the future of the 
publishing business and the current 

pendulum swing of public tastes in fiction 
have been the cause of a great many ar- 
ticles, most of them eroneous, and all of 
them unduly exited. 

Many magazines have been discontinued. 

Magazine circulation has dropped off 
twenty-five per cent. 

Writers are being paid less for stories 
and editors are getting their salaries reduced 
ten and twenty per cent. 

Magazine advertising is off fifty per cent 
and the number of pages per issue of gen- 
eral magazines is off thirty per cent.* 

Editors and publishers, who are fighting 
for the monthly marginal dollar that a mag- 
azine reader spends for fiction, are trying 
experimental ways of regaining lost circu- 
lation, lost advertising, and lost profits. 

Pick up a copy of Saturday Evening Post, 
the barometer of American business, for 
August, 1932, and a copy for any month 
during 1928 or 1929. The above words will 
take on a concrete meaning. 

From this mass of pessimism has come 
a very natural reaction of quack remedies, 
radical I-told-you-sos, and a few honest but 
uninformed critics of the publishing business 
who have never yet cracked their heads 
against the massive reinforced steel and con- 
crete wall that for want of more potent 
words will substitute for the much maligned 
term “public reading tastes.” 

The quacks, of course, only deserve a 
word here because they are amusing, and not 
for their arguments. These gentlemen of the 
alchemy school blame the puncturing on our 





* Writrr’s Dicest is one of the half dozen or so class 
magazines whose pages have not been reduced, whose cir- 
culation has not dropped and whose advertising has dropped 
less than six per cent. 





1929 magazine heaven on “too many maga- 
zines,’ on the wrath of God, on the stars, 
on the reduction in advertising because 
manufacturers were selling so much they 
didn’t have to advertise any more, on the 
paper companies who combined to boost the 
price of paper, and on Russia. Just why so 
many of our publishing friends, whose 
closest approach to the publishing business 
rests in the fact that they once saw a news- 
paper press in action, blame Russia, I’m 
darned if I know, but anyhow Russia, it 
seems, is At The Bottom Of It All. 


HE more capable and honest critics of 
the rise and fall of the publishing busi- 
ness place almost the entire blame for the 
downfall on one little sentence that stole 
mouselike into this journal a month ago. 
That sentence reads: “The old hokum is 
not going so well.” Upon that one sentence 
rests the main and prime criticism of maga- 
zines and books today. 
And in our opinion that criticism is just 


so much utter nonsense. 








Let us look afield. First the production 
of steel is decimated. United States Steel 
Corporation sold for 242 and is now selling 
(among professional traders almost exclu- 
sively) at 26. Kroger sold at 114 and today 
you can buy the entire issue under 15. Gen- 
eral Motors was a “good buy” at 80 and 
today it is sagging at 8. 

Yet who would say that because automo- 
bile stock has gone bouncing down along 
with the price of cars that the automobiles 
of 1932 are inferior with those of three 
years ago. Certainly no one that has driven 
a new car. Or who, that has had any ex- 
perience with the new processes of making 
steel and its newly discovered uses, would 
say that steel is inferior today to what it was 
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in the past. Yet the price of steel and of 
steel stocks is a headache. 


Kroger, a huge national chain food store, 
sells food today at lower prices in much 
more attractive stores, offering better pre- 
pared foods, in larger cans, at lower prices. 
Yet Kroger stock has dropped to a much 
lower level. Is the reason because Kroger 
has not correctly interpreted the public de- 
mand ? 

The depression in the publishing business 
mirrors the depression in all industries. 
Magazines have lost advertising because 
manufacturers could no longer sell enough 
goods at any price to warrant continued 
national advertising. With the loss of ad- 
vertising went a vital loss of revenue and 
a resultant cutting of author’s rates, illustra- 
tions, trim size, etc. 

The loss in circulation was due to the fact 
that people did not have as much money as 
before, and magazines, being more of luxury 
than bread, have suffered. There are less 
magazines being sold today because you and 
I have less money today than we had in 
1929; and Not because our reading tastes 
have changed or will change in a generation. 


Why you and I have less money is not 
due to the depression because “the depres- 
sion” is simply a name for what happened. 
The cause of the depression is something I 
cannot answer. Probably there is no one 
cause ; but high tariff thus excluding our ex- 
port market, a six day week, thus preventing 
people from using the goods produced in 
an overproduction period, unscrupulous bull 
and resultant bear pools, dishonest govern- 
ment officials, unregulated bank loans on 
poor security doubtless all had their evil 
share in causing the depression. 


But any man that says a change in the 
public’s reading tastes caused the publishing 
business to retch itself into red ink is simply 
and earnestly a fool. The publishing busi- 
ness as a quick money big profit venture 
was cooked, fried, and finished when the 
market crashed, and to say that a change 
in reading tastes caused the market to crash 
is absurd. 


Further, to even assume that a change in 
reading tastes has occurred after the de- 
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pression, and that as soon as a shrewd edi- 
tor of a national magazine senses this change 
he will immediately cause his publication 
to gain big circulation again is only quar- 
ter truth at best. 

The reading tastes of this country have 
not changed. Further, they are not going 
to change in your life or in mine. Fads 
come and go. Bystanders incorrectly in- 
terpret them as changes in basic reading 
tastes. 

When Ballyhoo came out last year, | 
wrote an editorial saying that this maga- 
zine would flop. I compared it to cracker- 
jack, Peruna, and King Tut jewelry. The 
parasitical magazines that bled Ballyhoo are 
hastening its drop in circulation but even 
without them the magazine will die the nat- 
ural death of a good fad, worn out of sea- 
son. Already George Delacorte, publisher 
of Ballyhoo, has seen the writing on the 
wall and is off on a new track, this time 
called “The National Spotlight.” Just as 
quick to sense a change in surface reading 
fads is the head of the old McKinon Fly 
organization who is producing “Brass 
Tacks,” the same kind of magazine. But 
these,* like Ballyhoo, are but fads, not basic 
changes in reading tastes. 


If basic reading tastes have not changed, 
what, then, are the basic fundamentals of 
the reading tastes of this nation? 


LARGE though this country is and peopled 

with all manners of individuals, there 
is still one plot that will cause 99 and 99 
hundreds of the reading public to pause 
and refresh itself. This plot, and I wince 
to repeat it, deals with the charming bu. 
broke Cinderella who the author immediate- 
ly establishes in the reader’s mind as a hell 
of a swell kid. Little Cinderella, through 
circumstances no fault of her own, gets 
into trouble that seems to spell inevitable 
and positive doom. MHereupon the prince 
dressed like a million dollars, or else snoop- 





* These two magazines are based on the idea that the 
coming election, the economic condition of the country, 
the Prohibition question, slashed salaries, etc., have forced 
a large group of normal band wagon followers into a posi- 
tion where they may have to think for themselves. These 
two liberal new magazines offer ideas, suggestions, and 
solutions to readers who want something editorially 
stronger than Christian Herald or Saturday Evening Post. 
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ing around on a second-hand bicycle dressed 

like King Alfred out for a jaunt, comes 

upon Cinderella. He does one of the fol- 
lowing things: 

a. Takes her in his arms, proposes, and 
they 1. h. e. a. 

b. Propositions her as a test, is delighted 
with the result, proposes and they 
l. h. ec. a. 

c. Proposes, then is kept from marry- 
ing by his family or her family or by 
both families when a rich uncle dies, 
or the disgruntled sister falls off a 
cliff, and they 1. h. e. a. 


It is really with genuine sorrow that I 
state this so vehemently, but the Cinderella 
plot is the basic plot, the fundamental bed 
rock on which rest this nation’s reading 
tastes.* 

And there is a sound reason for it. This, 
so they say, is the land of opportunity. Mrs. 
Glotz’s boy ran away from home, made a 
million and came back twenty years later to 
make his mother happy. Mrs. Lotz’s girl 
married a millionaire and nobody could 
understand why, she being so plain-looking 
and all. Mr. Otz, who writes no better than 
you or I, sold a story to Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer. Enough of these cases have hap- 
pened to sufficient people we know so that 
we are convinced it is within the realm of 
possibility for anyone to be poor today, rich 
tomorrow; unlucky today, happy tomorrow. 
Our magazine literature reflects it. We be- 
lieve in opportunity. It is our one univer- 
sal faith. 

To illustrate let us take an opposite con- 
dition. Russia was for generations an un- 
happy country. Its peasants did not even 
have the word opportunity in their language. 
Life led but to a pauper’s grave. A woman 
was born only to weep, and a man to work 
under the lash. Up to the time of the Revo- 
lution, did you ever read a Russian story 
or play with a happy ending? Have you 
ever heard of a Russian story that was any- 
thing else but tragic. Tragedy was in their 





* The secondary plot of the popular basic reading taste is 
the adventure plot. Jim Jones, clean limbed, pure and 
stalwart young man, does daring deeds and wins out. The 
secondary plot allows the man moronic reader to identify 
himself with exciting things he never will be able to do. 
Realistically it is thoroughly sterile. 


PRAISED BE CINDERELLA! 
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very blood. They could not appreciate wed- 
ding bells and orange blossoms at the end 
of a story. A whip and a kick in the pants 
was their only language. 

We, in this country, cannot appreciate 
misery because it has no associations in our 
lives. Thus, as far as fiction goes, the Cin- 
derella plot is the basic American reading 
choice. Boiled down to a more blunt sen- 
tence, the basic American reading taste is 
based on stories that place heroines in un- 
fortunate positions from which they can 
become extricated only with great difficulty, 
and then by stretching verisimilitude a lit- 
tle bit more than one should, the heroine 
or hero is brought safely into lasting hap- 
piness. 

I’ll grant that if this depression continues 
for another thirty years and gets worse each 
year, and if small merchants can not save 
a penny for security and if clerks must live 
like pigs, and if crookedness, oppression, 
and unemployment are rife, it will be 
pressed into the consciousness of the nation 
that one is only born to be exploited and that 
sorrow is the heritage of the red white and 
blue. Every little white boy won’t believe 
he may be President, and any little white 
girl may not end up on Park Avenue. 


Then, should these calamities happen, the 
literature of the nation and its basic reading 
tastes will violently change. 

On the other hand, we might keep our 
economic stability and yet so advance men- 
tally that our reading tastes would also be 
subject to an equally violent change. Let 
every state pass a sterilization act for the 
feeble-minded, let the study of psychology 
enter the grade schools, let the social interest 
be heightened, let the Arts flourish and the 
Babbitts be trod under foot, let the prudes 
be persecuted and the dogmatic shunned, let 
a cultural manner and a good mind supplant 
the honor of a large bank account and lo! 
—we have a different civilization. 

The story will now start when Cinderella 
marries the prince and tell what happens 
thereafter. Fiction will contain itself with 
explaining the nuances of motives and char- 
acterization. It will be totally unrelated to 
the mild stories of the Saturday Evening 
Post or the yawpy sins in True Story. 
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But basic reading changes, when they 
actually do occur only do so as a result of 
a basic change in the lives or mental attitude 
of the reading public. 

There has been no basic change in our 
life in the past twenty years. The war 
brought more freedom of action to a writ- 
er’s female characters but, by and large, this 
freedom was limited to flicking the ashes off 
a cigarette, working in an office, and won- 
dering in a virginal way if less babies and a 
slim figure might make for a happier mar- 
ried life. 

The genuine wave of realism, however, 
and the passion for hard facts that followed 
the war quickly dried up. It was only a 
passing fad. War changes nothing. One 
country wins. One country loses. The eco- 
nomic structure remains the same and the 
lives of the people continue just as before. 

But revolution changes everything, in- 
cluding basic reading tastes, just as it did 
in Russia in 1917. Tolstoi, Checkov and 
Dostoievski wrote of bitter tragedy. But 
the new Russian literature is totally differ- 
ent. Possibly its future note is sounded in 
the recent Soviet presentation of Hamlet in 
which all the spiritual element of Shake- 
speare is omitted and the play made wholly 
materialistic. In France the literature and 
the basic reading taste of the nation changed 
in the revolution of 1792. Compare, for 
instance, the fire of Voltaire who aided the 
cause of the Revolution and the second rate 
soothings of the popular French novelists 
of 1700. 

In the United States we have had no 
revolution. A surface realism makes itself 
apparent caused by unemployment; i. e., 
when a man is unemployed and has no se- 
curity he may still believe in God, country 
and womanhood. But when three genera- 
tions of that man have lived, the third gen- 
eration will not believe in Hope, Oppor- 
tunity, or Faith. Then the basic reading 
taste of popular reading public will be dif- 
ferent. 
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But today the Bonus marchers at Wash- 
ington pride themselves on the fact that 
there are no radicals among them, that they 
all were 100 per cent citizens, that they be- 
lieve in their right to earn a good living. 
When they stop believing that you'll see a 
surface reading fad, that is expressed here 
and then in Pagany, Contact, Rebel Poet, 
The Modern Quarterly, and in infrequent 
lappings over into the covers of staid na- 
tional magazines, become a change in the 
basic reading taste of the nation. 

As long as opportunity is our creed, as 
long as the unemployed do not increase, and 
remain inarticulate and without a leader, 
then the Cinderella plot will continue to flut- 
ter triumphantly right alongside the stars 
and stripes. 

Writers, don’t let surface fads excite you. 
Write for the same public that wept and 
laughed with “Seventh Heaven,” and you 
will sell all you can write. 

Echo the note sounded by Eugene O’Neill 
and do it with great literary skill and you 
will sell and your name will be famous. 
Given the choice of pulling the puppet 
strings of Janet Gaynor and Charles Far- 
rell and creating the intense vital figure of 
Lavinia, any writer would of course choose 
Lavinia. 

But, given the earthy literary qualities 
that most of us writers possess, it seems to 
me that we will make more money and sat- 
isfy ourselves better by tending to the busi- 
ness of creating new Cinderelles who keep 
on living happy ever after. 

Isn’t it better to write hokum and sell it 
than to write mediocre “almosts” that are 
inspired by a desire to portray life as it ac- 
tually is? Since most of us are not artists, 
isn’t it better for us to write our hokum and 
sell it and have our moments of unhappiness 
in the realization that we are buffoons, than 
to write halfway great stories and be eter- 
nally broke and sad at the same time, be- 
cause we lack not only material joys but the 
pleasure of publication as well? 


























By McREE 


I Write a Confession Story 


VAUGHAN, 


Author of ten published confession stories, including two $2000 prize-winners; and 
numerous juvenile and religious stories. 


a WOMAN who used to write Con- 
fession Stories came to see me the 
other day. She told me she hadn’t 

sold anything “....for ages.... And,” she 

said, “I don‘t think I’m going to sell any- 
thing. The old confession is done for.... 
and I can’t write the new confession story.” 


“Just—what—,” I asked, hating to show 


my ignorance, “is the ‘new’ confession 
story?” 

“My dear!” she said. “Why, you write 
them !” 


“Oh—!” I said. Just “Oh....” 

“Yes!” she said. “Your stories are big, 
strong....You leave sex out entirely.” 

“T do?” I said. 


“Oh, every now and then,” she sdeiiined, 
“you slip in something along the old line. 
But your leads are blameless, usually, from 
the standpoint of sex. .. . There are other 
things in your stories....And sex was the 
whole of the old confession... .” 

She made me think of a poem I read not 
long ago. About a house, a car, a wife. 
They all looked new—but none of them were 
new. Just “the old one, painted over!” 


I am, in addition to a writer, a teacher of 
Dramatic Art. Into my Studio come dozens 
of stories, just begging to get into print. 
Three trailed in, one day. A beautiful girl, 
very rich and very attractive, was telling 
me of another girl, who had “made the mis- 
take of trying to act like the Society crowd 
....It’s only the rich, important girl,” she 
told me, “who can raise the devil and get 
away with it....” 

There’s a story in that. 

A club woman came into the studio and 
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asked me to read a certain play at a certain 
meeting of her club. We touched, finally, 
upon a young man who had been idolized 
by her crowd. 


’ 


“Neal was married today,” she said, “to 


Ruth Bennett.” 
“Oh!” I said. “So, uh, he married her—” 


“T advised him,” she went on, “not to do 
it! His people begged him not to do it— 
They’ll never forgive him. And of course, 
our crowd will drop him.” 


“He’s responsible,” I reminded. 


“Oh, I know....” she admitted. “But 
he’s a man—and could have thrown himself 
clear, gone on in the old way. But to de- 
liberately saddle himself with the blame... . 
for a girl who is no good and soaked in 
scandal !” 

“T’ll always respect him,” I said. 

“Yes,” she agreed, luke-warmly. 
we've lost all interest in him!” 

Couldn’t you make a story out of that? 


The third story was suggested by a woman 
who had divorced her husband years before. 
I told her that a mutual friend had reached 
the limit of her endurance and was think- 
ing seriously of divorce, then she broke 
down and cried. She showed me her soul 
while I shivered away from the sight. And 
she went to our friend and begged her to go 
slow. “After the fire of indignation has 
swept away everything, you'll be sorry!” 
she warned. “Oh, wait....wait—! And 
think....and pray....If you don’t, you'll 
be sorry! A woman never gets over a man 
she’s loved and lived with.” 


“But 


That went into five thousand words with 
very little effort... . 















































20 Writer’s DiGcEst 


FIND stories everywhere. Look at the 
people you meet every day, in every way. 


Sitting in church last Sunday, I thought of 
a story as I looked at a man in the choir. 


The next day, I went into a lawyer’s office, 
and later into the studio of a broadcasting 
company—and found material in both 
places. A very small thing may give you 
a very big idea. But usually get the facts— 
and fill in the gaps. And here, for example, 
is the way I go about it. 


A certain rich man had six sons. He died 
and his oldest son, Dennis, was considered 
the head of the family. The sons were 
decent, as their father had been decent. The 
youngest boy caused trouble and was told 
to head in. Dennis’ wife was killed in an 
accident and soon he began to mix with a 
fast set, was seen with a woman of great 
beauty and no character. It worried the 
brothers, but Dennis was the head of the 
family and could do no wrong. And then 
—the papers announced that Dennis was to 
spend a year in foreign travel. But Dennis 
spent, instead, some time in the hospital, 
with one of his brothers by his side, day 
and night. He did not go abroad. He cut 
the fast set, ditched the blonde beauty and 
in something like a year’s time, married his 
office receptionist. 


So much for the actual facts. Now, let’s 
fill in the gaps. And I will try to write a 
true story right before you. 


We'll call the father Jerome Carter, make 
him a surgeon. But he’s dead when the 
story opens. The sons 
are physicians and Get action and drama 

ital into your story at once. 
9 the hospital, Get the reader sitting 
in which the first scene on the edge of his 
is set, belongs to them, chair at the end of the 
k snd; very first paragraph. 
There is an indigna- And, since this is a con- 
tion meeting to start pa0 ned story, let — 

: a asically motivate bot 
with. Five of the the suspense and the 
brothers are in con- action. 
ference, behind closed 
doors. The youngest boy, Billy, very hand- 
some and very young, has been having an 


affair with a nurse. And worse, has been 





caught in it. Ted, who is superintendent of 
the hospital, is mad with rage and sorry that 
the trap he set for the girl has caught his 
own brother who has a position at the hos- 
pital. But Dennis says it’s a good thing. 
Billy couldn’t go on like that. Let him face 
the music, take his medicine. And they de- 
cide upon the medicine, and the amount of 
the dose. Dennis is to administer it—and 
if Billy refuses to take it, they'll force it 
down him. And so Billy, who has been 
walking up and down the corridor, comes 
in to face the family. 

“Slip it to me quick!” he begs. “Just say 
what you’re going to do—and don’t say 
anything else! Gosh—if you only knew 
how ashamed I feel, caught up like this. . 

“But you weren’t ashamed until you were 
caught up!” Dennis says grimly. And he 
says some of the things Billy has begged 
them to leave unsaid. And he means every- 
thing he says. And his brothers, standing 
silently behind him, agree to all that he 
says. Billy is not to have an off-duty hour, 
nor an off-duty day, for the next six months. 

He will post an ac- 
Thrashing. i. e., a good knowledgment and an 
rund brat "chipping apology upon the bul 
letin board in the lob- 





excitement (sadism) in 


the minds of many indi- 
viduals. Both Greeks and 
Romans indulged in 
whipping orgies as a 
means of sexual excite- 
ment. Therefore whip- 
ping, as such, is in the 
motif of a confession 
story; and more potently 
apt than, feeding a per- 
son bread and water for 
a month, or making 
them memorize some 
difficult passage of 
Latin. 

The conscious or sub- 
conscious realization of 
Freudian motives is the 
determining factor that 
permits the skilled con- 
fession story writer to 
hold reader _ interest. 
Overdoing Freudian 
motives or paying too 
much attention to them 
absolutely kills chances 
for acceptance. 


by. And that night, 
he will go with Den- 
nis to their lodge, high 
on the mountain out- 
side the city, and be 
thrashed to a whisper. 
“And,” Dennis says, 
“if you weren’t such a 
kid, we’d make you 
marry the woman. 
But she’s had a half- 
dozen affairs, and is 
years older than you 
are....S0, you’re get- 
ting off light. Next 
time, if there is a 
next time, it’ll be dif- 
ferent! Got anything 
to say?” 
“No....Just—” 
“Just—what ?” 


“That I’m sorry,” Bill says, with diff- 
culty. “It was rotten, I’m willing to admit. 





























Our own hospital, and—lIt’s fierce,” he goes 
on, after a minute, “being tried—and con- 
demned—by your own family—I’d rather 
—far rather—” 

“Well—?” 

“Oh — nothing....I’d just rather — be 
electrocuted—by strangers....It wouldn’t 
hurt—half as much....” 

An uncomfortable silence. And Ted turns 
hurriedly toward the door. 

“Well, if we’ve finished—” 

Ted, Max, Don and Larry go out, leaving 
Dennis and Bill together. 

“They’ve put it on me,” Dennis says 
heavily, looking hard at the portrait of their 
father, hanging upon the opposite wall. 

Bill looks at it, too, and a dark stain 
sweeps over his face. 

“Get that statement on the board, the first 
thing,” Dennis tells him, “and we'll get the 
rest of it out of the way.” 

It is late when Dennis gets home. Sharon, 
his wife, is reading, curled against many 
pillows in the great bed. 

“Hard day?” she asks, trying to smooth 
the haggard lines from his face. 

“Mighty hard.” And he tells her of Bill’s 
escapade and dose of discipline.. 

“Oh, Dennis! How could you?” she 
shivers. ‘“Bill—Bill’s so—sweet! Oh, he'll 
hate you!” 

“No, he won’t! I’ve been licked to a 
splinter, times without number, and I don’t 
hate Dad!” 

“But you’re Bill’s brother! 
man—grown !” 

“Dad had a time with me when I was 
about grown and thought I’d step out.” He 
shakes his head and smiles crookedly at the 
thought. “If he hadn’t been so hard on me 
then, I expect you’d have a time with me 
now !” 

“Influence still with you, ’way down in 
the thirties ?” 

“Tt’ll be with me in the eighties, if I live 
that long!” Dennis laughs. “And the mem- 
ory of this night will stay with young Bill.” 

“T love Bill. Oh, I hope you weren't 
brutal ?” and her eyes question his. 

“He fainted,” Dennis admits. “But not 
until he was cut up some. Don’t carry on 
so, Honey. We’re a tough bunch, maybe, 





, 


And he’s a 
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but we had to do something. .. . Anything, to 
stop him and keep him stopped... .” 

In the days that follow, Sharon is espe- 
cially sweet to Bill, who has no time for her, 
nor for anyone. He goes about the hospital, 
determined to stand up under the added 
burden of work. The nurses whisper to- 
gether, the internes shake their heads won- 
deringly. 

“These Carters are queer, but a little bit 
of all right. Old man Carter was strong on 
discipline and all the fellows have felt it. 
I guess the kid had it coming to him and 
I’ll bet it’s thrown a jolt into him.” 

It has. Young Bill, 
when the six months 
have passed, is still 
watching his step. 

And then, Sharon is 
hurt in an automobile 
accident. — Absent- 


Notice how an attempt 
is made here to excuse 
away the hard justice 
of whipping Bill. Re- 
member the basic idea 
of the confession story 
is to talk about sin and 
go into its intimate de- 


tails, because out of mindedly, she had ig- 
sin. will come virtue. nored the signal and 
Naturally, the people : 

who read and enjoy Crashed into a truck. 


confession stories don't 
psycho-analyze the m- 
selves to discover WHY 
they enjoy these stories. 


She is brought to the 
hospital, just as Den- 
nis is going out to his 


This permits author, car, 

editor and publisher to “Wait . ” 
make money out of Mrs. au a minute, 
Righteous Housewife or Ted calls. “Here 


Mr. Highly Respctable 
Clerk by giving these 
people “reader thrills’ 
and allowing them to 


comes an ambulance 
—may need you....” 
And so Dennis goes 


enjoy these “reader back—to see them 
thrills" in Godly fashion ‘ ; 

because out of sin will bring Sharon in on a 
come virtue. stretcher. It is im- 


possible to do any- 
thing for her, except ease her pain and go 
with her to the edge of the Dark Valley. 
And while Dennis kneels by the bed, his 
brothers stand by and wait, and try to 
help..... 

The truck driver is waiting in the hall 
when they come out of the room. 

“T wouldn’t o’ done it for anything!” he 
chokes. I didn’t do it, sir! She just didn’t 
have an idea what she was doin’! I know 
you won’t never forgive me—” 

And Dennis tells him he has no ill will 
toward him, and goes home to his silent, 
heartless house... . 

In the days, weeks and months that fol- 
low, he misses Sharon every waking minute, 
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and fills his days with work so that he will 
be worn to exhaustion by night. 

“You’re working too hard!” Helen 
Brownlee, his office nurse tells him. “You'll 
crash if you go on like this, Doctor. And, 
Oh, you'll go crazy when you’re flat on your 
back — with thoughts for company... .” 


Dennis listens impatiently — but later, 
heeds the advice. He meets Dr. Meadows 
on the street that night, and Meadows urges 
him to go to the apartment of a friend who 
is giving a party. Dennis goes unwillingly, 
and is surprised to find, after a while, that 
he is enjoying himself. And it’s not his 
crowd, but a strange set that steps fast and 
high. But the novelty of it appeals to Den- 
nis. He drinks a bit heavily, and meets 
Lydia Parsons. He has heard about her, 
and seen her picture in the papers, but face 
to face, finds her beautiful, fascinating. The 

freedom around him, 
Notice how the death the liquor in him, and 
of Sharon proceeds to the lure of the woman 
move the aoe forward. before him, affects 
Never relate an incl him strangely. He 
less it definitely moves kisses Lydia, and finds 
your story forward. her kisses much to his 

taste. 


But the next day, he tells himself that he 
is a fool....To stay away from that crowd, 
that woman....But the woman comes to 
his office for advice—and Oh, but she is 
lovely. ...and fascinating. She interests him 
strangely and he tells himself he’ll see some- 
thing of her, but he’ll be careful to go slow 
with her.... 

Things begin to move, like a free-wheel- 
ing automobile gone wild. All Dennis’ old 
standards seem rather foolish to him. It is 
over a year since Sharon died, and he is 
crazy about Lydia. But not crazy in love. 
He wants her, but has no intention of mar- 
rying her. Lydia his wife! In Sharon’s 
place! Impossible! He knows what she is 
....But she is in his blood, in his thoughts, 
day and night.... 

People are beginning to talk, to wonder 
if Dennis Carter has thrown his hat over the 
mill....His brothers are worried and try 
to remonstrate with him, but Dennis stops 
them every time. He is seeking diversion, 
that is all. There is no need for worry. But 
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they worry just the same and are glad when 
Dennis tells them he is going on a trip 
around the world. 

But Helen Brownlee, who works in his 
office. knows that Lydia Parsons is going 
around the world with him. She tells him 
that she has heard them discussing plans.. . 
that she knows he has given Lydia money, 
jewels. ...that she knows, also, he has no 
intension of marrying Lydia. 

“You're fine, really,” she tells him, des- 
perately. “All this is just—I don’t know 
what it is—but it isn’t you— the real you. 
Oh, please—please—don’t do it! I know 
you'll hate me—forever—but when I saw 
her passport on your desk, why—I went 
COON... CEE. <0" 

Dennis is impatient and annoyed. He 
tells her coldly it is none of her business. . . 

“Your wife,” Helen tries again, “was so 
lovely—so—good. And your father.... 
This would have broken his heart... .” 
Dennis stares be- 





fore him, memories 
from the past flooding 
his mind. But he 
pushes them aside im- 
patiently. 

“And your broth- 
ers....” she goes on. 
“You are such—a de- 
voted family. They 
are so—proud of you. 


Helen already looks like 
a pinch hitter character 
that might do anything 
given the opportunity. 
Sketch her in the story 
so that whatever she 
does will be plausible. 
But do not kill your 
climax by putting Helen 
definitely in love with 
Dennis, which makes 
things too obvious, or 
by making Helen hate 





se : Dennis, which makes it 
It—if I thought it too hard for YOU. 
would do any good, Make her interesting 
I’d tell them! But and attractive so that 
it’s so low—to do a she has reader attention, 

; ' Pe thus protecting you 
thing like that— which ever way the wind 

But Dennis refuses e"'s. 
to listen, to pay any 
attention to what she is trying to say. And 
he is cold with rage. Later, he sees her 
talking with Max. They are standing on a 
corner and he passes in his car. He doesn’t 
like it....Of course, she wouldn’t dare tell 
Max, as she had half threatened that morn- 
ing, but he is restless and uneasy. It would 
literally crush him to have the boys know 
—about Lydia—and their plans.... 

In two days, he is leaving for New York. 
Lydia has gone, already. That night hangs 
heavy upon his spirit. He wants to be gone. 
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—And Max comes in. Dennis is suspicious, 
but Max tells him the are having a game 
and supper at the lodge, the next night, his 
last night at home. Farewell get-together 

. .. and Dennis is to keep the night open. 

Dennis agrees, unwillingly. He doesn’t 
want to go to the lodge. Doesn’t want to 
see very much of the family. He has an 
idea it will be embarrassing. If they sus- 
pect, even—things may prove difficult. He 
values the good opinion of his brothers. He 
loves them. But he sets his teeth. He is 
going to do exactly as he pleases! He is 
going around the world with Lydia, but he 
doesn’t want the family to know—ever! 

Bill drives him out the next night. The 
boy is quiet and rather queer, Dennis thinks, 
but his mind is upon Lydia and the details 
of their trip....He is glad that Bill is so 
quiet. Perhaps, he thinks, the boy is think- 
ing of the last time they were at the lodge 
together.... 

They are the last to arrive. Ted, Don, 
Max and Larry are there. The place is blue 
with smoke. But there is no festivity air 
about the place. The faces of the men are 
grave, even grim. And Dennis is suspi- 
cious. 

“Just what,” he asks, “is this?” 

“A show down,” 
Max tells him bluntly. 
“We’re on to your af- 
fair with Lydia Par- 


Build up suspense so 
that the reader isn't 
quite sure whether Don- 
nis will or will not get 


poetic justice. sons.” 
Shame flames 
through Dennis, but his eyes narrow omi- 


nously. 

“It seems to me that is my affair!” he 
says. 

“Tt’s a family affair!” Ted cuts in. “And 
you’re going dead against the family! You 
can’t get away with it, boy!” 

Rage is eating into Dennis. He will not 
tolerate interference, he tells them. He ad- 
mits he is going off with Lydia. “What of 
it?” he demads insolently. “There is noth- 
ing,” he adds, “that you can do about it!” 

“There’s a-plenty,” Max tells him grim- 
ly, “that we can do about it! We can throw 
the fear of God into you! Sorry, but it’s 
a case of have-to! You're the head of the 
family, but you’re not the whole of it! You 
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wouldn’t stand by and let one of us get away 
with this, and we’re not going to let you 
get away with it!” 

Two of them fall upon him, slap hand- 
cuffs upon his wrists, and fasten them to a 
chain upon the wall... 

“Take it easy!” Ted 
advises, “You’ve got 
to abe itt Pd at least Sty" comme te ooeas 
show some dignity.” ural. 

Dennis stops 
straining against his bonds and forces him- 
self to calmness. He listens to Max, a half 
sneer upon his mouth.... 

“You are not going to tear down the fine 
life you’ve built up....You’re not going to 
lose your influence for good....You’re not 
going to drag the Carter name through the 
dirt....You’re not going—to dishonor— 
Sharon....” He goes over to the wall, tears 
down a whip hanging there. “We will all 
have a part in this... .It’s the only way any 
of us would agree to go into it... .” 

They were calling him to account, daring 
to stand in judgment, to administer punish- 
ment! And such punishment! Humiliation 
scorches him—and then, the whip strikes 
him across the shoulders, almost knocks the 
breath from his body. He braces himself, 
grits his teeth. Every ounce of his will is 
set to stick it through. 

In dead silence, the five brothers take 
their turn with the whip. Young Bill comes 
last. From the corner of his eye, Dennis 
sees tears upon the boy’s face....and his 
rage leaves him. Something tears at his 
throat—something besides physical hurt— 
torture.... 

Max stays with him that night. Lies in 
the bed with him. But neither of them 
sleep—nor speak... . 

For a week Dennis stays in bed—runs 
fever—speaks rarely. Thinks—all the time. 
The memories of a lifetime circle around 
his bed. “You'll be miserable,” Helen 
Brownlee had told him, “flat on your back, 
with thoughts for company....” And he is 
miserable. 

And then he goes home. All night he 
prowls over the house. Lydia—he cannot 
give her up! Twice, he takes up the tele- 
phone “Long Distance!” and twice hangs 


A dispassionate sen- 
tence at time of stress 
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up the receiver before the Long Distance 
operator can answer. There is to be an im- 
portant meeting at the hospital next morn- 
ing. An institute for doctors, to be held at 
the hospital, under the direction of the Car- 
ter brothers, is being considered. Dennis 
doesn’t know what his attitude will be con- 
cerning it, concerning his brothers. He 
doesn’t know—what he is going to do about 
igis.... 

But he goes to the hospital to the meeting. 
His brothers are gathered around a table 
when he comes into the room. They look at 
him apprehensively, estimatingly—He looks 
around the table, looks at the picture of his 
father—a slow crimson creeps into his face. 
And suddenly, he is sinfully proud of his 
brothers. Loving him, looking up to him, 
they had dared tell him where to head in. 
He is glad to be—one of the family! And 
merciless fingers of emotion fastened them- 
selves about his throat.... 

And then Max pulls out his chair. ‘Sit 
down !” he says matter-of-factly. 


But a crooked smile runs across Dennis’ 
face. “TI’ll stand—if it’s the same to you,” 
he says. “It’s—more comfortable for me.” 

A laugh clears the 
Same point as made atmosphere. The old 
above. Easy dialogue oe j 
helps tense scenes. spirit of comradeship 
comes back and they 
go into the discussion of plans. 

“But if you’re going to take this year off,” 
Ted says doubtfully, and Dennis breaks in: 
“T’m not going off. I’m going to stay here 
And I’m going to be mighty careful never 
—” he stops, then goes on, but his voice is 
choked. “It was sure coming to me—But, 
like Bill, I’d rather meet death—at the hands 
of strangers, than to go through that—and 
up against you all—again....” 

“You know how we felt,” Max says, “be- 
cause you went through that—with Bill. 
Now, we'll forget it—never mention it 
again.” 

And that day, Helen Brownlee tells Den- 
nis she will have to give up her place. 

“I—I told Doctor Max—about you and 
Miss Parsons,” she confesses. “I know— 
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something awful happened. And I can’t 
stay on—and take your money—after doing 
that to you...... - 

“For me, you mean,” he corrects. “You’re 
working for me, aren’t you? That was a 
good piece of work! 

And I’m big enough, The organ wells up, the 


GY lights begin to go on 
obliged Much and the audience be- 


gin to rustle into their 
Dennis really looks wraps. The time has 
at the girl, for the first ‘come for all | good 
: writers to come to the 
time. And he sees aid of the “happy 
that she is pretty— ending." 
and fond of him. But 
it doesn’t matter. Lydia is always before 
him, calling to everything pagan within 
him—But he keeps looking upon Helen— 
and after a while, he sees so many delight- 
ful things in her, that he cannot see even the 
ghost of Lydia Parsons. 
And that is a true story. I think I'll be 
able to sell it, writing it, of course, from 
Dennis’ point of view. 


I like it. I hope that you like it. But I 
hope that the Editor will like it! 





Dear Epitor: 

We are in the market for brief success stories 
of commercial endeavor running from 500 to 1000 
words. In rare cases, if the story interest war- 
rants, we may accept 2000 words. We are inter- 
ested in stories of successful dividend records . . 
successful companies, products, personalities. We 
would prefer that articles are not about Standard 
Oil, nor Sears Roebuck or Goodyear Rubber, but 
commercial units, large and small, about which 
an intimate story can be written without splurg- 
ing through an adding machine; preferably those 
unheard of and unsung endeavors that day in and 
day out are doing their work in an admirable 
fashion. Personalities and products are of equal 
importance. 

Payment will be made on publication at the rate 
of one-half to two cents per word, depending upon 
the interest the story has. We reserve the right 
to check on the authenticity of the story sub- 


mitted. 
BUSINESS AND COMMERCIAL Wor LD, 


Peter VAN STEEDEN, Man. Ed., 
Moore Building, Richmond, Va. 
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INCE a number of WriteEr’s DIGEST 
subscribers have short short stories on 
hand from our recent contest, and, in 

response to many personal requests, we are 
publishing here a list of markets for short 
short stories. 

Forum, 441 Lexington Ave., New York 
City, uses short stories from two to three 
thousand words of unusual literary merit, 
by writers who have never previously sold 
a story. A cordial well paying market buy- 
ing about ten stories a year. You must be 
a quality writer to make this market. Plot 
alone won’t sell the story. Fine writing 1s 
necessary. 

Collier’s Weekly, at 250 Park Ave., New 
York City, and Liberty, 1926 Broadway, 
New York City, are the two widest known 
general markets for the short short. Both 
demand a tricky clever plot. Collier’s will 
go to a 2000 word length if the story is 
exceptional, but Liberty wants them as close 
to 1000 words as possible. 

Redbook, at 250 Park Ave., New York 
City, and Cosmopolitan, at the International 
Magazine Building, both in New York 
City, would like to use a short short every 
month, but want high class writing plus ex- 
ceptional plot, and are unable to find it in 
the daily mail. 

The telling of the short story is so con- 
centrated that every single word must do 
a big job, every word must be apt and 
potent. Most short shorts reap their entire 
glory from an O. Henry ending. For Cos- 
mopolitan and Redbook this is only a third 
of the job. The remainder must be sharp, 
swiftly drawn characterization, a tense, 
quickly and strongly built up atmosphere, 
and movement all the way through the 
story; not just in the last paragraph. 

Another market demanding unusual liter- 
ary skill in short shorts, is The New Yorker, 
25 West 45th St., New York, which pays 
excellent rates on acceptance as do all of the 
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above named markets. The New Yorker 
frequently uses brief sketches from the lives 
of commonplace people, written with an iron- 
ical slant. The best example of this was 
“The Man Who Knew Winchell” telling of 
a country bumpkin who sent Winchell a 
fan letter and got a post card reply of 
which he is quite proud. 

These sketches must be told in simple 
straightforward style, much as you would 
talk. Another good motif for “The New 
Yorker” sketches is the theme song of 
many of the American Mercury stories, 
namely, that ordinary dull people sometimes 
have flashes of soul, inspired as often as not 
by unusual circumstances. A grumbly, hard- 
boiled coal driver sees a pretty girl get on a 
street car and, charmed by her shapely legs 
as she boards the car, stops his grimy empty 
coal truck before a florist’s and buys some 
flowers to take home to his completely flab- 
bergasted wife. 

Or a day with the mind of The Barber 
Who Shaves Owen D. Young. Always the 
deft satirical touch distinguishes The New 
Yorker story from any of those bought else- 
where except by its provincial imitators, 
Parade, 623 St. Clair Street, East Cleve- 
land, Ohio; The Chicagoan, 407 S. Dear- 
born Street, Chicago, Ill.; and The Wash- 
ingtonian, 1703 L Street, Washington, D. C. 
WRritTeEr’s DiceEst will deeply appreciate in- 
formation on other local “smart” magazines 
from its subscribers in Houston, New Or- 
leans, Boston, Rochester, and wherever local 
reliable fiction markets flourish. 

Scribner's, 597 5th Ave., New York City, 
uses the quality short short done as well as 
the best quality writer can produce. 

On the other side of the fence are a num- 
ber of markets for the short short story with 
a rural slant. These stories must show an 
appreciation of rural people and rural 
atmosphere. The rates vary from $5 to $25 
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for the short short. Best market of this 
group is Household Magazine at Topeka, 
Kansas. Here, as wherever rates are good, 
the story must be well written. 

American Farming, 537 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill.; Mother’s Home Life, 315 S. 
Peoria St., Chicago, Ill.; Grit, Williamsport, 
Pa.; Blade and Ledger, 510 N. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Ill.; Home Friend Magazine, 
1411 Wyandotte St., Kansas City, Mo., and 
Gentlewoman, 615 W. 48rd St., New York. 
The last two want romance particularly. All 
of the above prefer stories between 1000 
and 2000 words; the shorter the better. 

Only three of the sex markets are buy- 
ing and they pay fair rates. Young’s and 
Breezy, both of which are told about in this 
issue, use fast-moving, peppy shorts, as does 
Snappy, 570 Seventh Ave., New York. 

Another market for the sex story is Mr. 
Faweett’s Capt. Billy’s Whiz Bang, at 529 
S. Seventh St., Minneapolis, and his ex- 
wife’s competing magazine, Calgary Eye 
Opener, at 16 N. Fourth St., Minneapolis, 
Minn. Both want brief 1000-word or less 
racy shorts, with plenty of original wise- 
cracks thrown in. 

Still in the humorous vein but demanding 
quality writing as good as that in Cosmo- 
politan is College Humor, 1050 N. La Salle 
St., Chicago, Ill. They will use a 1000 to 
2000 word short if it deals with a college 
atmosphere, moves fast, and is extremely 
well done. Usually College Humor wants 
straight good-humored fiction that is light, 
fast and full of pep. However, a satirical 
short might well find a home there, as Pa- 
tricia Reilly, editorial head, realizes that the 
buyers of College Humor are not all stenog- 
raphers who wish they went to college, 
floozy-headed college girls, and square- 
headed college boys studying agriculture or 
bee keeping. College Humor has a very 
large alumni circulation who will appreciate 
a satirical short (although it should not be 
bitter) based on collegiate whimsies. 

There are several good markets for de- 
tective shorts usually ranging from 1000 to 
2000 words. These are Detective Story 
Magazine and Shadow, both Street & 
Smith magazines at 79 7th Ave., New 
York City, and Detective Fiction Weekly, 
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at 230 Broadway, New York City. Com- 
plete Detective Novel, 350 Hudson St., wel- 
comes detective shorts as fillers. This is a 
Macfadden subsidiary and, unlike other 
Macfadden magazines, has been slow in re- 
porting on scripts. Illustrated Detective 
Magazine, 55 Fifth Ave., New York, also 
uses 1500 to 2000 word shorts as fillers. 
Must be well written and plotty. 

Argosy, 280 Broadway, New York, has a 
proud record of discovering many new 
writers, and in its short shorts likes to 
have a beginner represented. Shorts should 
be under 2000 words and must be extremely 
well told. Uses only the best. Any adven- 
ture subject. Railroad Stories, at the same 
address, also has high standards and is 
friendly to the talented beginner. The short 
should deal with a railroad subject. Another 
magazine using shorts that deal with a rail- 
road theme is Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers Journal, in the building of that 
name, Cleveland, Ohio. 

The B'nai Brith Magazine, Electric 
Building, Cincinnati, Ohio, Edward Grusd, 
Editor, will use a short short up to 2000 
words with a Jewish theme. Must be 
quality. 

Opportunity, 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill., will use a short short up to 1500 
words with a direct salesman as the main 
character, as will Independent Salesman, 22 
E. 12th St., Cincinnati. 

The Christian Herald, at 419 Fourth 
Ave., New York, pays excellent rates for 
1500-word shorts with a moral tone to be 
used as fillers. 

Writers with short shorts on hand should 
intelligently study the above markets and 
not send out stories indiscriminately. Also 
a writer with an unusual short short on hand 
is wise to visit a large newsstand. You may 
see a magazine there whose policy is in tune 
with your story. Even if the publication 
does not use short shorts, the editor is al- 
ways receptive to good fiction as a filler. 

A good book on writing this type of story 
is “Writing the Short Short Story,” by 
Walter Alderman. The book is paper bound, 
%6 pages and deals with every phase of the 
short short. This may be ordered postpaid 
from WritTeEr’s Dicest for $1.00 
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Peddlers 


By Laurence D’Orsay 


‘““r sent the story to the Post, Cosmopoli- 


tan, and Collier’s, but all three sent it 

back, so something must be seriously 
wrong with it. I wrote it, of course, with 
an eye to such slick paper markets. 

“I got four rejection slips from the likeli- 
est pulp markets. If four editors, the final 
judges of the class of work I am trying to 
do, consider that work valueless, what am 
[ to think? Isn’t it enough to discourage 
anybody ?” 

Such letters are continually being re- 
ceived by Writer’s Dicest and by every- 
one who undertakes to advise writers about 
their problems of production and sale. 
Every merchant who sells pins or elephants 
knows more about his job than does the 
writer. 

Other merchants have shops and ware- 
houses. They display their goods in a mar- 
ket whose location is known to shoppers. 
People go there to look the goods over, and 
some at least will buy; for all of these 
concrete, material articles, from carrots in 
a sack to carats in a diamond, have actual 
and well-recognized market value. 

The writer is in a very different position. 
Nobody comes to look at his wares—unless, 
perhaps, he is a very famous author after 
whom editors and publishers are willing to 
run. He must place the thing he wishes 
to sell in front of an individual buyer in 
each case, and the buyer’s decision may take 
days, weeks, or even months. Twenty pos- 
sible buyers may hesitate over a diamond 
ring in a single day, and the jeweler has 
twenty chances to sell. 

Almost invariably, jewelers are shrewd 
business men. They could not stay in their 
very difficult business unless they were. 
Now, suppose they were in the position of 
the writer; suppose they could only sell 
their diamonds by taking or sending them 
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to individuals known to be interested in 
diamonds and apt to buy them. What busi- 
ness policy would they adopt? What sort 
of campaign would they map out? 

They certainly would never dream of 
sending a single ring to a potential custo- 
mer and putting all their hopes and fears 
upon it while they awaited his decision. 
They know too well that shoppers aren’t 
always buyers, even after they have taken 
the trouble to come to the shop. Many 
look the goods over quite honestly, with 
some real idea of purchase, but finally de- 
cide the thing isn’t just what they want, or 
the price isn’t quite right, or they may be 
able to do better elsewhere. 

Knowing all this, the jeweler who had to 
sell as we must do would naturally send 
many different diamonds to different per- 
sons likely to be interested. And he cer- 
tainly wouldn’t allow himself to be dis- 
couraged by a few rejections. His busi- 
ness experience would make him expect 
many from the start, and he would know 
that only by wide and persistent submission, 
taking advantage of the law of averages 
after picking the best prospects, could he 
hope to accomplish anything. 

Is it strange that every successful ped- 
dler, every man or woman who does take 
goods to the customer’s house or office, fol- 
lows the policy of our supposititious jew- 
eler by submitting to as many persons as 
possible? The circumstances of the case 
make this imperative. He cannot make a 
living unless he does. 

Some writers are highly successful ped- 
dlers. Most are not. The latter have more 
queer, mistaken, and irrational ideas about 
the selling of stories than anything else on 
earth, except, possibly, sex. 

In the first place, one should realize that 
a story in manuscript form is a very pecul- 
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iar article of merchandise, quite unlike 
other articles offered for sale. Jt has no 
intrinsic value. I speak, of course, from 
the cold monetary angle, and not of its 
literary merit and artistic worth. It is sim- 
ply a number of sheets of white paper, the 
trifling market value of which has been de- 
stroyed by typing upon them. You can 
put up a diamond as collateral for a loan. 
Take one of your manuscripts to a pawn- 
shop, and see how much the pawnbroker 
will lend you on it. 

The express company (unless the writer 
has documentary proof of value) will not 
admit there is any intrinsic story value in 
a manuscript which it loses or damages in 
transit. In theory and practice, it restricts 
its liability to the cost of retyping the script, 
and the courts agree. If the author hasn’t 
a carbon copy, well, it’s just too bad! He 
should have one. 

Value is only conferred on this valueless 
article when one of a comparatively limited 
number of possible buyers thinks he can 
make it valuable to the persons for whom 
he is working, and therefore picks up his 
check-book and writes a check for it. The 
composer and singer are in the same posi- 
tion as ourselves. Their “concord of sweet 
sounds” has no financial value until they 
can persuade people to think so. 

As we work under this obvious and in- 
escapable handicap, the path of wisdom is 
to approach as many of the buyers as we 
can, just as all other peddlers do. The pro- 
fessional marvels over what he considers 
amazing folly when he sees how easily the 
amateur is discouraged by a few rejection 
slips, but that is hardly fair. 

Writers who have not familiarized them- 
selves with inside facts naturally think that 
the editor is in business to buy every suffi- 
ciently good story that comes along, which, 
unhappily, is very far from being the 
truth. Sometimes an editor is overstocked 
for a while, or, having a thin book is buy- 
ing very little. The editors of well-known 
and popular magazines, especially such 
great ones as the Post and Collier’s, always 
have a large proportion of their limited 
space allotted in advance for serials and 
other stories bought or contracted for from 
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famous authors. They can’t take all the 
stories they would like to use, and often the 
polite regret expressed in the rejection slip 
or the brief editorial letter is very sincerely 
meant. In countless cases rejection im- 
plies neither lack of sufficient merit nor of 
suitability; it simply wasn’t possible to 
print the story. 

I can understand the amateur’s sadness 
and bewilderment when three or four of 
the big slick paper magazines turn the yarn 
down. The astounding ignorance of mar- 
kets, so frequently seen, is far harder to 
comprehend. Almost every day I get let- 
ters in which the writers say that they don’t 
want to write for the specializing wood- 
pulps, or don’t think they are tempera- 
mentally able to do so successfully. They 
want to write good stories, of whatever 
type may be congenial to them, for the gen- 
eral fiction markets; but they fear that the 
competition is too great, the chance of the 
unknown writer too slight in view of the 
advantage of the big name, and their abil- 
ity to measure up the standard too doubtful. 

The trouble with these troubled souls is 
that they only think of general fiction mar- 
kets in terms of the big boys—the great 
magazines that are on every stand and well 
known to everybody, such as Liberty, 
American, and The Woman’s Home Com- 
panion. etc. Needless to say, these are us- 
ually hard to break into before a writer has 
sold rather widely elsewhere, although there 
are many cases where the hardest is easiest 
for the particular writer. Some people 
write just what Harper’s or The Ladies’ 
Home Journal wants, but couldn’t write 
acceptably for Top-Notch or S. & S.’s Love 
Story if the salvation of their immortal 
souls depended upon it. 

When you write non-specialized stories, 
without slanting for any pulp group, you 
don’t have to figure on the slicks only. 
Naturally, one’s impulse is to try them first, 
if the yarn seems to stand any reasonable 
chance of acceptance. But if they all reject 
it, including the great women’s magazines, 
you have only started to peddle. There are 
long second and third strings of general fic- 
tion magazines which use substantially the 
same kinds of literary material as the lead- 
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ers, getting the best they can for the prices 
they can pay, and picking it out of a com- 
paratively small number of submitted 
scripts. 

Many of these magazines are not even 
known by name to the writer who despairs 
because the Post returned his yarn. 

In some cases they hardly ever appear on 
the average news stand, for they are pub- 
lished by religious or fraternal organiza- 
tions, and their circulations, although large, 
are practically confined to the adherents 
of the cause. 

Who has heard of St. Anthony Mes- 
senger, or Railway Clerks Magazine or 
The Rural New Yorker? Yet they have 
circulations over 100,000. 

In other cases the magazine, although a 
regular business proposition, relies almost 
entirely on circulation by mail to subscrib- 
ers, who are, perhaps, a particular class of 
the community, such as farmers’ wives. 
Comfort, and Blade and Ledger are ex- 
amples. 

Often such markets, utterly unknown to 
the writer, would seize upon his stuff as just 
what they want, paying him a fair price and 
helping him to build up a reputation. Part 
of the work of every fiction editor is to 
kep tabs on what appears elsewhere, spot- 
ting the likely and the coming writer. 

3ut how can one find out about these 
second and third strings? That is sim- 
plicity itself. Wkritrer’s Dicest has been 
giving detailed and trustworthy informa- 
tion about all the markets for years, and is 
still giving it in every issue. Recently it 
collected and brought up to date this in- 
formation into a thorough and_ well-ar- 
ranged volume called “The Writer’s Mar- 
ket.” In that book you will find all the in- 
formation about first string of markets for 
your story, and you will also find out all 
about the second, third, and fourth string 
markets. Furthermore, the book is no 
Chinese puzzle, as some efforts to explain 
markets have been. Everything is made 
perfectly clear to any intelligent person. 

If you have a good story, well written 
and strong in its fiction interest, a yarn 
that you know does you credit, always 
send it to the first string first. You may 
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have met many rejections from them, and 
may feel that the chance of acceptance is 
so slight as to be almost negligible, and that 
the second string may hold out far better 
hopes of a check. No matter. You can 
hit them later, if necessary. Send the story 
around to the big boys to make propaganda 
for yourself. 

Even if the editors reject your early 
stories, one after another, they will soon 
come to watch out for your offerings if 
those stories are consistently good. They 
will card-index you for attention, although 
all you know is that they don’t seem to 
want your stuff. Then, sooner or later, 
they may surprise you with a check. 

It is often good policy to send an editor 
a very well written story you are sure he 
cannot take because it is quite unsuitable 
to his magazine.* The object is to make 
him say to himself, “Well, this bird can 
write, even if he isn’t writing what we 
want. I must keep an eye cocked for him.” 

Nearly all successful writers have de- 
liberately made propaganda for themselves 
in this way, and still do it in the hope of 
winning greater success. A close friend of 
inine, the author of hundreds of published 
short stories, has a yarn which he neve 
expects to sell. It is beautifully written, 
but the subject matter doesn’t seem to be 
acceptable to any American fiction maga- 
zine. He wrote it to please himself, and 
also to use for propaganda. Probably, 
every fiction editor in the country has had 
a slant at it during the past six years, and 
the Big Mogul of one or other of the great 
magazines still finds it on his desk every 
now and then, mutely saying for the author 
“Just remember that I can write—and write 
far better stuff than you see under my 
name in the pulps.” 

The postage isn’t wasted if that story 
never sells. 





F COURSE it is very hard to be patient 
and persistent through long months or 
years when you are only peddling one or 


*A client of Writer’s Dicest wrote an exceptionally 
fine story, but too subtle for publication in a confession 
magazine. Nevertheless we sent it to True Confessions. 
The editor immediately noticed the fine writing of the 
author in question. He rejected the story, but asked to see 
all of this writer’s future work. The next story he bought 
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two stories. A man doesn’t mind the string 
of rejections if, like my friend with his 
two propaganda yarns, he has at least a 
score of other scripts going around all the 
time. Then he may very likely be selling 
steadily, sometimes when he least expects. 

You must take pattern by the peddler. 
He only needs one pack, for he can go from 
house to house quickly, making many sub- 
missions in a very short time. You can’t 
do that, even if you live in New York City 
and trudge from one editorial doorstep to 
another. The editor will only say, “Leave 
it; we'll look it over and let you know.” 
Therefore you should have many packs, 
distributing them around to various editors 
so that they may brood over them concur- 
rently. If you wait for consecutive de- 
cisions on a single story until it is accepted, 
the wait may be so long that you will grow 
discouraged and quit before you win. Also, 
you won’t have any goods in your workshop 
in readiness to profit by an opportunity, as 
a good workman should. 

Norman Springer told me that he had 
lots of duds, accumulated during twenty 
years, when he sold “The Blood Ship” and 
made a big hit. Of course he had been sell- 
ing other stories during that period. But he 
promptly dug out the duds and sold them 
all, making a big clean-up on the strength 
of “The Blood Ship.” Many similar cases 
could be cited. 


It is good to keep stories that you feel 
are genuinely well done; stories that you 
are willing to let your reputation stand on. 

One cannot be sure that any story, how- 
ever good, will sell within a short time, or 
even sell at all. That is why all professional 
authors keep as many stories as possible un- 
der submission continually. Some may be 
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“stickers,” but there is a quick turnover on 
the others. 

Rejection slips may be actually making 
your future, always provided that the sto- 
ries you submit are uniformly good. I hap- 
pen to know personally three writers, now 
among the wealthiest and the most popu- 
lar, each submitted more than twenty dif- 
ferent stories to the Post before the first 
one was taken. 

On the other hand, of course, you may 
break in first crack out of the box, as 
young Miss Sonya Shearer a few months 
back when she impressed Ray Long so 
strongly that he hastened to grab her prod- 
uct for Cosmopolitan. This presupposes 
fitting oneself to do the job, however. It 
is far from being sheer good luck. Ray 
Long wouldn’t have been impressed unless 
“Nevis Shane” had learned all she could 
about writing, and made herself a thor- 
oughly good writer. 

To win the success which may be within 
your grasp, you must write good stories— 
not one or two, but many. They must be 
stories which, even if unacceptable to this 
or that market, will show the editor that 
you are a promising writer whom he should 
watch. As a simple business proposition, 
it is unwise to offer an editor a story so 
good that he almost buys it, and then send 
him another which isn’t good at all. It 
should be your definite purpose to establish 
your name with the editors even while you 
are failing to sell to them. When that is 
done, you are on the bottom rung of the 
ladder at least. It won’t be long before 
some editor who has watched your work 
with interest buys one of your stories. Thus 
professional writers have always gone 
about it, and thus they win success. 

















Perhaps it is fond memory which causes 
many a conservative editor to keep a wary 
eye on the army of “little magazines” whose 
battle cry is that they are shackled by no 
restraints and whose raison d’etre is to prove 
that vital fiction may be written by writers 
whose names are unknown and _ whose 
themes are original. 

It is amusing to note the respectable edi- 
tors of today who sired, in their ebullient 
youth, one of these terrierlike magazines 
who run up and down the land of literature 
shaking it loose from triteness. 

In 1896 Bret Harte fathered a small 
magazine which he daintily and surprisingly 
titled “The Lotus.” The mortality of the 
“little magazines” (sometimes called the 
“one-man reviews”) is quite high. Of four- 
teen of them projected into the horse-car 
world of the late nineties, but two are still 
alive, “Poet Lore” and “Sewanee Review.” 
Of the fifteen little magazines that first saw 
the light of day during the first few years 
of the still precocious twentieth century, 
only one of these has survived, “The Open 
Road.” But many of these were gaily 
named: “The Voice of Freedom,’ “The 
Bellsmith,” “Butterfly,” and one that hope- 
fully baptized itself “Tomorrow” only to die 
prematurely a year later. 


Of the thirty little magazines established 
in the ten years following 1920, only three 
are yet among the living. But the twenty- 
seven that fell along the way had some lusty 
spirits among them. “Fra” was sponsored 
by the ubiquitous Elbert Hubbard; “Mother 
Earth” was edited by the already legendary 
Emma Goldman, and, of course, “The Smart 
Set” by the Sage of Baltimore in his more 
happy days. 

Most of the little magazines have disap- 
peared in a strident glimmer of short glory, 
a few have the down of boyhood upon their 
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cheek, and others have survived, defiant and 

hardy, to the hoary age of twelve. 

The following is a list which we believe 
to be reliable of current little magazines. 
We suggest holding a carbon of any scripts 
sent to these magazines as one can never tell 
which one will fold up tomorrow. As Jack 
Conroy and many another writer has found 
out to his great profit the quality editors 
follow these little magazines with a careful 
eye looking for new talent. Although the 
rates paid by the little magazines( most of 
them are subsidized by patrons) are low, 
the eventual gain is certainly worth any 
writer’s effort; including both the known 
pulp or trade paper writer who wishes to 
write for the quality group, or the beginning 
writer who wants to write what he feels. 
L’ Alouette, Medford, Mass., magazine of 

verse (issued irregularly). C. A. Parker, 

editor. 

Oklahoma Weekly Leader, Oklahoma City, 
Okla. Oscar Ameringer, editor. 

American Poetry Magazine, Milwaukee, 
Wis., a monthly (irregular). Clara Cath- 
erine Prince, editor. 

The Animal’s Helper, Springfield, Ohio; a 
monthly featuring verse and prose of 
humane sentiment. N. F. Whitaker, 
editor. 

Ars Typographica, New York, N. Y. Doug- 
las McMurtrie, editor. 

Black Swan, Richmond, Va. The magazine 
of Virginia. I. B. Campbell, editor. 

The Bookmakers’ Folio, Wilmington, N. C. ; 
a quarterly (irregular). Gertrude Perry 
West, editor. 

The Circle, Baltimore, Md.; a bi-monthly 
journal of verse. Leacy Naylor Green- 
Leach, editor. 

Poetry World, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Cheyney and Lucia Trent, editors. 
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Contact, Moss & Kamm, publishers, 1423 
Sixth Ave., New York City; quarterly. 
William C. Williams, editor. 

The Country Bard, Madison, N. J.; a quar- 
terly. Clarence Alexander Sharp, editor. 

The Emerson Quarterly, Boston, Mass. 
Sands Chipman, editor. 

Experiment, Cambridge, England. J. Bro- 
nowski and Hugh Sykes, editors. 

The Golubian, Bayonne, N. J.; a monthly. 
Harold J. Golub, editor. 

Harlequinade, Abilene, Texas; a semi- 
monthly. F. A. Finberg, editor. 

The Harp, Belpre, Kas. ; a bi-monthly poetry 
magazine (irregular). M. W. Hard, 
editor. 

The Lyric, Norfolk, Va.; a monthly. Leigh 
Hanes, editor. 

New England Quarterly, Portland, Me.; 
historical review of New England life and 
letters. Stewart Mitchell, Samuel E. 
Morrison, Arthur M. Schlesinger, Stanley 
T. Williams, Kenneth B. Murdock, Fred- 
eric I. Carpenter, editors. 

The New Force, Detroit, Mich.; a monthly 

magazine of proletarian art, literature, 
and current events. Robert Maun, editor. 

The New Mexico Quarterly, Albuquerque, 
N. M. Editorial Committee of University 
of New Mexico. 

The Open Road, Mountain View, N. J.; 
“Not Everybody’s Magazine.” Bruce 
Calvert, editor. 

Opportunity, New York, N. Y.; a monthly 
journal of Negro life. Charles S. John- 
son, editor. 

Orient, New York City; an international 
magazine of art and culture. Bi-monthly. 
Hari G. Govil, editor. 

Pasque Petals, Aberdeen, S. D.; a monthly 
magazine of verse, devoted to South 
Carolina writers and readers. J. C. 
Lundberg and R. G. Ruste, editors. 

Peniel, Hawthorne, N. Y. Alice Riggs 
Hunt, editor. 


The Personalist, Los Angeles, Calif.; a 
quarterly. Ralph Tyler Flewelling, 
editor. 
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Poet Lore, Boston, Mass.; a quarterly mag- 
azine of letters. CC. Porter and H. A. 
Clarke, editors. 

Poets’ Forum, Howe, Okla.; a monthly. 
E. A. Townsend, editor. 

Sewanee Review, Sewanee, Tenn. Wm. S. 
Knickerbocker, editor. 

Sonnet Sequences, Landover, Md.; a 
monthly. Murray L. Marshall, editor. 
South Atlantic Quarterly, Durham, N. C. 

John Spencer Bassett, editor. 

Star Dust, Washington, D. C.; a journal of 
poetry. (Three issues per year.) Edith 
Mirick and John Lee Higgins, editors. 

Theatre Arts Magazine, New York, N. Y.; 
a monthly. Edith J. R. Isaacs, editor. 

Trend, Brooklyn, N. Y.; a quarterly of the 
Seven Arts. Harrison Kerr, Jeanne Mc- 
Hugh, Samuel Loveman, Edward G. 
Perry, editors. 

Troubadour, San Diego, Calif.; a monthly 
magazine of verse (issued irregularly). 
Whitley Gray, editor. 

Twilight, Edmond, Okla. The Woman’s 
National Poetry Forum, a_ bi-monthly. 
P. Heffner, editor. 

The Wanderer, San Francisco, Calif.; a 
monthly. Ethel Turner and Will Aberly, 
editors. 

Westward, San Francisco, Calif.; a quar- 
terly magazine of verse. Florence R. 
Keene, editor. 

The Will-O-the-Wisp, Suffolk, Va.; a bi- 
monthly magazine of verse. Elkanah 
East Taylor, editor. 





Bulletin 


Children’s Adventure Story Book will be 
published by Suttonhouse Publishers at 523 
H. W. Hellman Bldg., Los Angeless, Calif. 
For children up to 12. Stories 500 to 2500 
words. Continued stories in two and six 
parts. Wholesome adventure is the key- 
note. Try to be instructive in chaacrter. 
But remember the kids want to be enter- 
tained. No poetry. One cent a word on 
publication. 
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National Contest Announcements 


Compiled by MADELAINE ARCHER 


Epitor’s Note: We believe the firms listed in this column are 
reliable. When the closing date of a contest is not specifically 
given, we suggest querying before going to any extensive work. 


Story-Ending ... Letter .. . Essay 


RKO Studios, Inc., 780 Gower St., Los An- 
geles, Calif. Don Eddy, Director of Publicity 
for RKO, informs this columnist RKO will offer 
$6,000 in prizes for best endings to “The Phantom 
of Crestwood,” their forthcoming detective mys- 
tery production. The best ending selected by the 
judges will be filmed. The story, all but the final 
chapter, will be broadcast in six weekly episodes. 
The audience will be invited to write the ending. 
At this time it is expected the radio broadcasts 
will begin in mid-August, with the contest closing 
October 10th. 

International Mark Twain Society, Webster 
Groves, Mo., offers $20 first prize and three 
books, in four prizes for best letters on “What 
I Consider the Most Representative American 
Novel from 4900 to 1931, inclusive, and Why.” 
Closes August 15. 

Gentlewoman Magazine, 615 West 48rd St., New 
York City. $5 each month for the best success 
story received telling how a woman brought pros- 
perity back to her home. Stories will not be 
acknowledged or returned unless return postage 
is enclosed. Address Editorial Department, above. 
Gentlewoman also pays $2.00 for every “Weird 
Whisper” they publish. 

Visking Corp., 4311 Justine St., Chicago. $50 
monthly during 1932 for best sausage recipes ac- 
companied by letters telling why you like Visking 
sausage casings. Limit letters to 50 words. Give 
your butcher’s name and address. Address, above. 
Other manufacturer’s notice: A fair contest for 
the public and directly profitable to the manufac- 
turer! 

Sterno Institute, 9 East 37th St. New York 
City. $50 every week for suggested new uses 
for Sterno Canned Heat. The most original sug- 
gestion wins the fifty dollars. Contest continues 
until end of year. As many suggestions as you 
like—but only one to a sheet. Use typewriter, 
pen or pencil. Address Prize Contest Committee, 
above. 

Dream World, 1926 Broadway, New York City. 
For the best letters telling what you would do in 
answer to a problem given in the magazine, Dream 
World pays $15 first, $10 second, and $5 third. 
Letters must be in by the fifteenth of following 
month. Address letters to Dorothy Vernon, 
above. 

True Romances, 1926 Broadway, New York 
City. Cash prizes of $25, $15, $10, and $5 for 
each additional letter published on the subject, 
“The Happiest Moment of My Life.” Address 
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Department H. M., above. Also $15, $10, and $5 
for best letters on “How the Charm Department 
Has Helped Me.” Limit letters to 300 words and 
send to The Charm Lady. Also fifteen cash 
prizes for letters criticizing the stories in the 
magazine. Often pays special rates for true 
romance stories. Watch the magazine for an- 
nouncements. Before submitting stories send for 
their free booklet, “Facts You Should Know 
About True Romances.” 

Photoplay, 221 West 57th St., New York City. 
$25, $10 and $5 monthly for brief letters of not 
more than 150 words on movie subjects; criticism 
of players, pictures, etc., for their “Audience 
— Back” department. Address The Editor, 
above. 

American Poultry Journal, 536 South Clark St., 
Chicago, Ill. $50 cash in eight prizes—$25 to $2 
for the best letters on “How You Raised Your 
Pullets.’ (Not over 500 words.) Write for de- 
tails. Address entries to Contest Dept., above. 
Closes November 10, 1932. 

Screenland, 45 West 45th St., New York City. 
Monthly letter contest paying $50 in four prizes 
for best letters on plays and players. Address 
Hoots and Hoorays, above. (150-word limit.) 

Movie Classic, 1501 Broadway, New York City. 
$20, $10 and $5 for best letters on “What Phase 
of the Movies Most Interests You?” Keep with- 
in 200 words. Address Letter Page. 

Bureau Farmer, 58 E. Washington St., Chicago, 
Ill. $20 monthly during 1932 for best letters 
describing cover nage. 

Motion Picture, 1501 Broadway, New York 
City. $35 in three prizes each month for con- 
structive letters of 200 words or less. Address 
Lawrence Reid, Editor, above. 


Slogan ... Limerick ... Ideas... 
Questions ... Blurb... Title 


Lucky Tiger Mfg. Co., Kansas City, Mo. $1000 
cash in four prizes of $250 each for slogans of 
ten words or less. Slogans are for: Lucky Tiger 
Hair Tonic; Whyte-Fox Hair Oil; Whyte-Fox 
Ointment, and Whyte-Fox Beauty Cream. Con- 
testants may enter from one to three slogans for 
each of the four products named. Should a single 
contestant win all four prizes an additional $250 
will be paid, making a total of $1250. Slogans 
must tend to herald the uses or superior qualities 
of the product to which said slogan applies. Be 
truthful. There is no purchase clause connected 
with the contest. Entries must bear a post-mark 
not later than midnight, September 30, 1932. 
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Liberty Weekly, 1926 Broadway, New York 
City. A limerick contest was to follow the clos- 
ing of the cross-word puzzle contest. See the 
magazine for complete information. 

Lichfield Oil Co. Limerick contest for adver- 
tising their new Hi-Octane Gasoline. First prize 
of $100 monthly to each of the following divi- 
sions: Southern California, Northern California, 
Oregon, and Washington, for best limericks. 
Also minor prizes of trade coupon books. Entry 
blanks containing full information obtainable at 
any Richfield Service Station. 

Gentlewoman Magazine, 615 West 48rd St., 
New York City. $1000 in 51 cash prizes for best 
slogans for The Gentlewoman Magazine. One 
slogan only by a family. Ten-word limit. Prizes 
in two groups: Group No. 2 pays $50 to $2 to 
winners who do not renew subscriptions ; for 
those who do renew subscriptions, prize money 
of $803 in 40 prizes—$500 first down to $1 will 
be paid. Closes August 15th. Address Circula- 
tion Manager, above. 

Slenderfine ” Company, 303 Fourth Ave., New 
York City. $520 in 78 prizes, in two groups, for 
best slogans ten words or less. Slogans are for 
Slenderfine Coffee, a reducing drink. Group No. 
1 pays $200 to $2 to those contestants who order 
a can of the coffee, money refunded if not satis- 
fied. Guaranteed to reduce weight.) Without 
order or other expense, winners will receive 
prizes from $50 down to $1. Closes Septem- 
ber 10th. 

College Life, 570 Seventh Ave., New York City. 
$15 and $10 each month for best cover titles. 
See magazine. Address Title Editor, above. 

College Humor, 1050 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, 
Ill. Thirty cash prizes each month for blurbs. 
These blurbs are captions for pictures appearing 
in the magazine. As many as you like. When 
a blurb is duplicated, the first one received of 
its kind is awarded the prize. Address Blurb 
Editor, above. 

Houschold Magazine, Topeka, Kansas. Usually 
has a monthly limerick contest and several other 
small contests. Often a letter contest. 

Popular Mechanics, 200 East Ontario St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. pays $25 each for the three best ideas— 
labor or money-saving short-cuts—sent in. Oth- 
ers paid for at space rates if published. Address 
Shop Notes Editor, above. 

Nehi Company offers $6,000 in 164 prizes—all 
cash, four firsts of $1,000 each, for best answers 
to four questions which are printed in the con- 
test announcement pamphlet. Information can 
be obtained from Nehi dealers or by radio. Mail 
entries to nearest Nehi Bottler or to the Radio 
Station over which you received the program. 
Contest opened April 10th and closes August 20th. 


Short Story ... Book ... Music 


Blue Book, 230 Park Ave., New York City. 
$50 and more—according to length—for first per- 
son true experience stories of adventure, mystery 
—good action stories. No sex! This is a month- 
ly offer. Address Real Experience Editor, above. 

Forbes, 120 Fifth Ave., New York City. The 
editor of “A Little Laugh Now and Then” writes: 
“What we particularly desire for Forbes are short 
anecdotes with a real business flavor. If the story 
pertains either to some business man or business 









concern nationally known, so much the better. 
Also, good jokes on your local business men, 
tradespeople, etc., are invited. If possible, we 
would prefer real names being used. Above every- 
thing, stories must be brief and to the point— 
less than 150 words are preferred. We pay $5 
for the best funny story every two weeks and 
present a copy of ‘Forbes Epigrams’ for each ad- 
ditional story accepted.” 

The Instructor, Dansville, New York. $100 to 
$5 for best stories of vacation travel during 1932. 
Rail or steamship trips. Open to teachers or 
teachers in training. Closes October 15th. 

Atlantic Monthly Press, Boston, Mass. “At- 
lantic Non-Fiction Prize of $5,000” for the most 
interesting unpublished work of non-fiction sub- 
mitted to the Atlantic Monthly Press by March 
1, 1933. Write for detailed information. Address 
Atlantic Monthly Press, 8 Arlington St., Boston, 
Mass. 

Frederick A. Stokes Company. $20,000 for 
“best” novel submitted during contest. Obtain 
complete information by writing Literary Agents, 
Curtis Brown, Ltd., 10 E. 49th St., New York 
City. Closes November 1, 1932. 

Short Stories, Garden City, New York, has 
been paying $25 monthly for best true stories 
written in the first person and submitted to their 
“Adventurers All” department. (1000-word limit.) 

Yale University Press, New Haven, Conn. 
Writers of American citizenship who are under 
thirty years of age and who have not previously 
published a volume of verse may submit manu- 
scripts to the competition now being conducted 
by the Yale University Press. Manuscripts must 
be in by November Ist. 

National Federation of Music Clubs are offer- 
ing $1000 for a Symphony; $500 for a Woman's 
Chorus, and $500 for a Trio for Violin, Cello 
and Piano. Write to Miss Virginia H. Anderson 
for details of this offer. Address: 22 Rhode 
Island Ave., Providence, R. I. 

Ohio State Federation of Music Clubs. A re- 
port reaches us that this organization is offering 
a prize of $1000 for a symphony or symphonic 
poem. Those interested should write to Mrs. 
Edgar Stillman Kelly, Oxford, Ohio, for further 
information relating to this offer. 

The Eurydice Chorus of Philadelphia. $150 for 
a composition in three or more parts for woman’s 
voice. Open to all American composers. Obtain 
full information from Miss Susanna Dercum, The 
Art Alliance, 251 So. 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Contest closes October 1, 1932. (Manuscripts 
must be in by then.) 


Photograph 


California Trees Photographic Competition. 
“Save-the-Redwoods-League” are donating $250 
in four prizes—$100 to $25—for best photographs 
of trees growing in California, details of trees, 
individual specimens or forest views. The prints 
can be of any size or finish, but they must be 
mounted on mat 14 inches wide by 19 inches high. 
This competition is held under the joint auspices 
of the California Conservation Committee of the 
Garden Club of America and the Save-the-Red- 
woods-League. Mail prints to the M. H. de 
Young Memorial Museum, Golden Gate Park. 
San Francisco, Calif., addressed to: “California 

(Continued on page 52) 
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at his neatly typed editorial, now des- 

tined never to be printed. In his two 
years with Hardware Merchant's Gazette 
this was his first experience with frustration 
and defeat. 

The editorial that lay before him was the 
perfect expression of his own original idea: 
a Policy for Hardware Merchant’s Gazette. 
To Mr. Merkel, proprietor and publisher, it 
had never occurred 


J ALBERT HINKLEY stared gloomily 


Writing Man 


By Horton 


H. Heatu 


jobber who asks to be taken off the mailing 
list, you can go out and get ten retailers to 
subscribe. What they want is a tradepaper 
that has some guts.” 

Mr. Merkel finally capitulated. His virile 
editor went back to his desk to fire the shot 
soon to be heard around the hardware 
world. Mr. Merkel retired to his office to 
ponder ways and means of cashing in on 
subscriptions and advertising. Circulation 

8,500 (sworn but 





not guaranteed) 





that a hardware 
trade-paper needed 
a policy. It had 
taken all the logic 
and youthful en- 
thusiasm of his edi- 
tor, J. Albert Hink- 
ley, to win Mr. 
Merkel’s consent to 
these thousand 


permission. 





requests. 





HIS bitter travesty on trade jour- 
nalism appeared recently in The 
New Yorker, is reprinted here with 


More than any article we have read 
in some time, “Writing Man” puts the 
principles of trade journal publishing ; 
and the ethics of trade journal editors tired. 
right down on the line. Writers with 
this knowledge before them will find it 
easier to interpret and fulfill editorial 


and about half as 
much space sold as 
this time a year 
ago. Mr. Merkel 
sighed. He felt 


All this had hap- 
pened yesterday. 
For J. Albert 














words entitled 


Hinkley it marked 





“The Parasite 
Must Go.” Hinkley knew that this was the 
best piece of writing he had ever turned out. 

“The modern hardware manufacturer and 
retail dealer climax of a century of 
scientific progress yet in this enlight- 
ened era we see the wholesale merchant, the 
middleman, the parasite of industry, col- 
lecting his unearned profit, adding cost with- 
out value . . . high cost of selling and dis- 
tribution is the primary cause of economic 
depression in this great land of plenty 
manufacturer should sell direct to retailer ; 
the middleman must go!” 

Mr. Merkel had squirmed. “The jobbers 
will get terribly sore,” he said. 

“Do any jobbers subscribe to this paper?” 
demanded Hinkley, the crusading editor. 

“They’re on the free list, but I bet some 
of them look at it,” said Mr. Merkel. 

“Let them read the handwriting on the 
wall,” said the inspired Hinkley. “For every 
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the culmination of 
two years of editorship in the full sense of 
the word. No pen but his wrote for Hard- 
ware Merchant’s Gazette. There were, to 
be sure, the publicity releases of manufac- 
turers which Mr. Merkel felt were condu- 
cive to the welfare of the paper. These the 
editor critically cut down and inserted under 
captions of his own. There were the pic- 
tures of bathing beauties and chorus girls, 
from some contemptible photographic serv- 
ice to which Mr. Merkel subscribed. One 
or two of these had to spice the book every 
month, with subtitles keyed to the hardware 
trade. And there were the inconsequential 
thoughts of Mr. Merkel himself to be occa- 
sionally rewritten and inserted. 

But by and large, J. Albert Hinkley wrote 
the magazine. His the praise of enterpris- 
ing dealers with new thoughts on window 
displays, his the fearless appraisal of papers 
read at trade conventions, his the jolly per- 
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sonal items. His idea alone the monthly 
page of sparkling epigrams, titled quite sim- 
ply “Bolts,” and touching on every phase 
of hardware merchandising, from sales con- 
tests to price tags and from lawn mowers 
to exterminating fluids. A lesser man would 


have been satisfied. Not Hinkley. 


In the factory-direct-to-store editorial 
policy which he had now established he saw 
a rosy future. Twelve editorials in series, 
each more trenchant than the last. Letters 
of gratitude from humble subscribers. Pon- 
tifical praise from far-sighted manufactur- 
ers. (Who is this man Hinkley? Let’s get 
him here to speak at our dinner next 
month. ) 

But today, the very afternoon after the 
editorial had been penned, Mr. Merkel came 
into the office bursting with news. He 
looked different. He was happy. 

“We got a break, Al,” he said. “Guess 
what. Guess who gave me a twelve-page 
contract ?” 

The editor shared Mr. Merkel’s pleasure, 
but he couldn’t guess. 


“Pettibone Wholesale Distributing Com- 
pany. Biggest hardware jobbers in the state. 
Institutional campaign. Cheer up, dealers. 
Hard times soon be over. Twelve pages at 
regular rates, and all we do is give them a 
page a month editorial. Is that a break, 
or isn’t it?” 

J. Albert Hinkley turned pale. He had 
difficulty finding words with which to point 
out the impossibility of accepting the Petti- 
bone contract in view of the Gazette’s new 
editorial policy. A policy in the long run 
worth far more to the magazine than a few 
hundred dollars of jobber advertising. Mr. 
Merkel chuckled. 

“Break number two,” he said. ‘What if 
that damned editorial had come out before 
this happened. I guess nineteen thirty-two 
is my lucky year. You sit down, big boy. 
and just change that piece of yours around 
a little, and it’ll be exactly what Pettibone 
wants. Good strong stuff. Classy and dig- 
nified, too. Play up the jobber. What this 
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country needs is more jobbers like Petti- 
bone.” 

Hinkley’s eloquence was now restored, 
but Mr. Merkel seemed scarcely to hear 
what he had to say. To the editor’s an- 
guished remonstrances he gave only a happy 
smile. 

“Forget it,” he said. “We ain’t in business 
for the fun of it. I wasn’t sold on that 
policy of yours anyway. Full of dynamite. 
Now we know where we’re going. It won't 
take you long to fix up a new piece. 
Nobody can do it like you can,” he added 
magnanimously. 

Thus came despair to J. Albert Hinkley. 
He would have to write it. Jobs that paid 
$42.50 a week didn’t grow on bushes. 

He laid away “The Parasite Must Go” in 
a bottom desk drawer. Just like that old 
fool Merkel to say it could be changed. 
Well, anyway, the paper had a policy. A 
reactionary one, but better than no policy 
at all. 

So he wrote, crossed out and wrote again. 
“The Vital Link in the Distributive Chain” 
would be a good title. “More Power to the 
Wholesaler” seemed a little more chatty and 
informal. “In the vast and intricate ma- 
chinery of national distribution,” he began. 
“a factor of paramount importance is the 
service rendered by the wholesale dis- 
tributor.” 

It was past closing time. Miss Stebbins. 
combination bookkeeper and stenographer, 
went home. George, the office-boy, went 
home. Mr. Merkel went home, hummin« 
softly to himself. J. Albert Hinkley stayed 
and wrote. 


Merkel was right. Nobody could write 
the new editorial as compellingly as he could. 
This gift of words was a strange thine. 
When you had something to write vor 
couldn’t eat your supper until you had fin- 
ished. What did he care for their policy? 
Whatever it was, for him it was just a 
vehicle. His was the voice, his the power 
of expression. The hell with the hardware 
business. He was a creative artist. 

(Copyright the New Yorker, 1932) 
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New York Market Letter 


By JoserpuH LICHTBLAU 


RAVEL, 7 W. 16th St., New York 
City, edited by Coburn Gilman, is in 
the market for illustrated travel, explora- 
tion, adventure articles, 1500 to 5000 words 
in length. Must be unusual stuff, however ; 
and a study of the magazine is necessary to 
get its individual slant. Payment, Ic a 
word, publication, and $1 to $3 per photo. 
Greater Show World, 154% Broadway, 
New York City, is edited by John J. Kline 
and desires articles on show people in the 
show business, also short stories and novel- 
ettes on theatrical business, fillers and news 
items. Payment, 1c a word, publication. 

Western Rangers, 205 E. 42nd St., New 
York City, is no longer published; and 
Ace-High, 155 E. 44th St., New York City, 
a Clayton book, will be suspended, proving 
that the Western magazines are definitely 
on the wane this year. Book publishers, 
however, are going to use Western novels 
galore, so don’t lose heart, if you can do 
full-length Western novels. 

Astounding Stories, 155 E. 44th St., New 
York City, and Strange Tales, same address, 
both Clayton books, are overstocked. 

The following Hersey titles—570 ‘th 
Ave., New York City—are also non est: 
American Autopsy, Courtroom Stories, 
Front Page Stories, New York Stories and 
Speed Stories. And the following titles are 
all that are left now of the Hersey string: 
Complete Gang Novel, Racketeer and Gang- 
land Stories, Gangster Stories, Outlaws of 
the West, Slapstick and Haywire. 

American Beauty, 152 W. 42nd St., New 
York City, edited by Henrietta Helston, is 
in the market for articles on beauty up to 
1400 words—Ilc a word, publication. 

St. Nicholas, formerly at 155 E. 14th St., 
New York City, now under new ownership, 
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has moved to 1123 Broadway, New York 
City. 

Bunk, 155 E. 44th St., New York City, 
desires at the present time only cartoons 
with accompanying gags. 

Illustrated Detective Magazine, 55 5th 
Ave., New York City, wants its short fic- 
tion yarns based on fact, but with fictional 
names. Length limits, 1500 to 3000 words, 
with good rates on acceptance. 

Main activities of Fleming H. Revell Co., 
158 5th Ave., New York City, book pub- 
lishers, are religious and missionary publica- 
tions, but books of permanent value with 
historical or educational background, chock- 
full of moments of thrilling experiences, 
will now also be welcome. 

American City, 470 4th Ave., New York 
City, not in market at present. 

Electrical Installation, beginning with the 
June issue, will be published under its 
former title, Electrical Record, and at a new 
address, 110 W. 42nd St., New York City. 
Leslie H. Allen, editor. 

“The editorial policy has been widened to include 
the merchandising of electrical appliances by deal- 
ers and power companies, also by department 
stores and electriéal specialty distributors, as well 
as installation; and also to include manufacturing 
material.” 

The Magazine of Wall Street is now 
located at 90 Broad St., New York City. 

Nugent’s, 239 W. 39th St., New York 
City, now in “obit” column. 

Forbes Magazine, 120 5th Ave., New 
York City, edited by B. C. Forbes, pays 
high rates on acceptance for articles about 
new developments in business and finance- 
management, selling, merchandising, ac- 
counting, etc., 1500 to 2000 words. 

“What we particularly desire is short anecdotes 
with a real business flavor. If the story pertains 
either to some business man or business concern, 


nationally known, all the better. Good jokes on 
your local business men, tradespeople, etc., are in- 


























































vited. If possible, we would prefer real names 
being used. Above everything, stories must be 
brief and to the point—less than 150 words are 
preferred. We pay $5 for the best funny story 
every two weeks and present a copy of Forbes 
Epigrams for each additional story accepted.” 


The Retail Book Seller, 55 5th Ave., New 
York City, Francis Ludlow, editor, is in 
the market for material of definite interest 
to book sellers and rental library proprietors 
—not interviews or pep-talks or general ad- 
vice on literary articles. Payment, lc a 
word, acceptance. Lengths, 1500 to 2500 
words. 

“If a book shop has a new and better way of 
doing anything or has done some specific thing 
with marked success, we welcome the facts 
about it.” 

Dress Accessories, 1170 Broadway, New 
York City, not in market for outside ma- 
terial at present. 

Packaging Record, 1465 Broadway, New 
York City, buys no unsolicited MSS. 

But if you can write good merchandising 
shorts about crockery, glass and china, by 
all means try Crockery and Glass Journal, 
with which is consolidated China and Glass 
Guide, 1170 Broadway, New York City, 
edited by S. D. Goulding. Payment, 1c a 
word about two months after publication. 

“No item is too brief to merit publishing if it 
holds real merchandise need. Make ’em short and 
snappy.” 

A new illustrated weekly, The Family 
Circle, will shortly make its bow at 101 Park 
Ave., New York City. It will be distributed 
through chain grocery stores. Harry 
Evans will be Ye Ed. No definite editorial 
information at hand just now. 

The Falcon Press, Inc., is a new organiza- 
tion formed at 1451 Broadway, New York 
City, to publish religious books and books 
in other specialized fields. 

Self Defense, 1841 Broadway, New York 
City, has suspended. 

Radio Digest, 420 Lexington Ave., New 
York City, is no longer in market for ma- 
terial. 

International News Service and Universal 
Service have moved to 235 E. 45th St., New 
York City. 

Isaac Rosengarten edits Jewish Forum at 
363 %th Ave., New York City, and here is 
the dope: 
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DIGEST 


“We use articles of from 1000 words up to 
15,000 words, preferably 2500 words in length. 
These must treat of some Jewish question—educa- 
tional, religious, social or literary. A story, play, 
or poem to be acceptable must be well written, 
well finished, and must be of specifically Jewish in- 
terest; but no intermarriage stories are accept- 
able.” 


Payment on publication, at the rate of $5 
per 1000 words. 

Mr. P. W. Gulick, of Globe Photos, Room 
590, 11 West 42nd St., New York City, lets 
me know that: 


“T have just returned from a trip around the 
circuit and your letter ... has been called to my 
attention. Yes, we accept photos from free lance 
photographers. We pay a royalty of 40% on all 
photos sold and pay this royalty when the photo 
has been sold. We can only use good photo- 
graphs. Snapshots are useless. There must be 
composition and detail in every photo we handle. 
They should cover shopping scenes, crowds, in- 
dustrial subjects, inventions, feature pictures, fine 
scenics and any kind of a photograph that has a 
human interest appeal. We sell our pictures at a 
minimum of five dollars each and in all cases carry 
the ‘by line’ of the photographer.” 


And Freeman H. Hubbard, editor of 
Railroad Stories, 280 Broadway, New York 
City, writes me as follows: 

“Please announce that Railroad Stories is over- 
stocked with verse, true tales, fact articles and 
fillers. We use very few serials. Right now we 
are in need of exceptionally good straight fiction 
between about 3500 and 10,000 words. We want 
something different from the usual run of railroad 
fiction. Most of the stories sent us deal with 
engine or train service, hold-ups, box car rob- 
beries, runaway trains, wrecks, near-wrecks, fights 
in engine cabs or love affairs between railroad 
men and waitresses. Any author who can send 
us well-written, fast-moving stories dealing with 
other phases of railroading will be welcomed with 
open arms and will receive plenty of editorial co- 
operation. We prefer a fast opening, plenty of 
conversation and suspense. We do not care to 
read manuscripts with single-spaced typing, very 
faint typing or prepared in any other way which 
is a strain on the eyesight.” 


Barnes & Noble, Inc., book publishers, 
are now located at 105 5th Ave., New York 
City. 

And The Symposium is a critical review 
located at 100 Washington Square East, 
New York City, edited by James Burnham 
and Philip Wheelwright, which uses: 





“ .. brief articles—reviews of books, chiefly 
philosophical, literary and artistic criticism. Fea- 
ture articles—3000 to 10,000 words, ditto. Oc- 
casiona! poems and experiments in prose when 
these are of unusual technical interest. Payment 
on publication at indefinite rates.” 
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Judge, the New York funny magazine, 
now published weekly, will appear monthly 
during the summer months. Only one issue 
of the magazine will be published during 
July and one during August. Planned to 
resume weekly publication in the fall. And 
with June 11 issue, American Agriculturist, 
New York, became a bi-weekly, while The 
Outlook and Independent, New York, went 
into bankruptcy. And a receiver has been 
named for the gift book publishers, Stoll & 
Edwards Co., 425 4th Ave., New York City, 
who were organized in 1920. 

Esser-Frederick, Inc., book publishers, 
have opened business recently at 234 E. 39th 
St., New York City. Mostly mail order 
publishers. 

Ramer Reviews, 305 E. 46th St., New 
York City, former publishers of Paris Fro- 
lic, Broadway Nights, Ginger Stories, Spicy 
Stories, Pep Stories, Real Story Book— 
have discontinued. 

The Donny Press, under the name of 
Merwil Publishing Co., 123 West 20th St., 
New York City, has taken over Pep Stories 
and Spicy Stories. 

Here is the latest information about 
Parent’s Magazine, 114 E. 32nd St., New 
York City, edited by Clara Savage Little- 
dale: 

“Scientifically correct material concerning 
health, nutrition, child psychology, mental hygiene, 
education, recreation, habit formation, character 
development, behavior problems, etc. Must be 
popularly written and free from technical language 
and must deal only with the problems of normal 
children. Lengths, 1800 to 2500 words. Feature 
articles: Wide scope, of general interest to people 
living in suburb, city or rural communities, on sub- 
jects pertaining to relation of parents to children 
and of children to the community; moral spiritual 
values in life of young people; their recreation, 
their standards, etc. Illuminating descriptions of 
actual experience. 1800 to 2500 words. Fiction: 
Short sketches dealing with the relation of parents 
to children; home problems, school problems; 
problems of the ‘gang’ or ‘crowd’. Problems of 
adolescence, the psychological sketch rather than 
the over-plotted, popular short story. Must be 
written for adults; no juvenile material accepted. 
2000 to 3000 words. Poetry: Anything that inter- 
prets child life or deals with children or parents 
or both. Inspiring or humorous. Human-interest 
and news photographs of children or parents with 
children are used. Imagine that your audience 
is composed of men and women of average intelli- 
gence who may not be at all interested in child 
study. How will you capture their interest? Make 
what you write readable, but always authentic. 
Avoid technical language, but do not write down 
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to your audience. Use imagination, humor, pathos, 
wit, sentiment, but avoid sentimentality. We do 
not gush over ‘the dear little things.’ Do not try 
to cover the whole field of child training in one 
article. Take a specific problem and deal with it 
thoroughly. Illustrate your point with stories 
from real life. Do not preach. Be sympathetic 
with the poor maligned parents for whom you 
are writing and call their attention tactfully to 
conditions that might be better and then encourage 
them to make improvements by giving instances 
of others who have dealt successfully with just 
such a problem in their families. Be definite, 
practical and, above all, be interesting!” 

And if you can do all this, lads and lassies, 
you'll get 1c a word, on acceptance. 

Otis L. Wiess is editor of McCalls Maga- 
sine, 230 Park Ave., New York City, which 
desires: 

“Short stories, 4000 words upwards; serials, 
50,000 words. Articles about subjects of general 
news interest, written in a vivid and original style, 
and of not more than 3000 words. .Most of our 
houschold material is supplied by regular contrib- 

tors. We give a prompt decision upon all sub- 
mitted material, and payment is made on accept- 
ance at high rates.” 

And here is another travel magazine, in 
addition to Travel, mentioned in the begin- 
ning, whose editorial requirements may in- 
terest you. The Cunarder is edited by I. 
S. MacNutt at 25 Broadway, New York 
City, and uses: 

“|. travel articles, not more than 1500 words. 
Manuscripts should be in our hands about a month 
and a half in advance of publication. For instance, 
we must have all material for the March issue by 
the 20th of January. Illustrations desired, and we 
pay $25 to $40 per article, with photos, on publi- 
cation.” 

Hound and Horn, a monthly published at 
545 5th Ave., New York City, is edited by 
Bernard Bandler II, Lincoln Kirstein, and 
A. Hyatt Mayor. Unusual distinction is 
vitally necessary for this really literary 
magazine: 

“We use no serials or feature articles. We 
consider short stories of unusual distinction, crit- 
ical essays, ditto, and photographs which are in 
themselves works of art and not merely shapshots. 
Payment is $3.50 a page for prose, $7.00 a page 
for poetry, on publication.” 

Film Fun, 100 5th Ave., New York City, 
editor Lester Grady, uses jokes, short verse, 
and text dealing with the movies humor- 
ously. Pays $1.50 to $3 for jokes; 50¢ 
a line for verse; 5c a word for text, on 
acceptance. You've got to study the maga- 
zine first, however, or you'll never get the 
right slant on it. 

(Continued on page 51) 



















































Young's and Breezy 


Powerful modern drama motivated by sex is the editorial “slant” of these 
magazines and they’re not afraid of moderate realism. 


By AUGUST 


OUNG’S MAGAZINE and Breezy 

Stories are overlooked by many 

writers as potential markets through 
a too literal and frequent misinterpretation 
of the term “sex stories.” Although their 
fiction requires a sex motivation it is often 
subtle. Young’s and Breezy principally 
use dramatic, powerful human problem 
stories in many of which the sex angle is 
merely suggested. Some of their fiction is 
sufficiently significant to be very similar to 
that frequently found in modern popular 
smooth-paper magazines—and among their 
regular contributors are names we see fre- 
quently in our best “slicks”. 

Free of many taboos and restrictions that 
are imposed by other markets, and welcom- 
ing the story which is realistically true to 
life without being sordid, these two maga- 
zines are good targets for writers who find 
it difficult to conform to narrow formula re- 
quirements. Particularly writers who have 
been successful with either the confession or 
the conventional love story should find 
Young’s and Breezy within easy reach. Pub- 
lished monthly, each using a novelet of from 
12,000 to 15,000 words, and from fourteen 
to seventeen short stories anywhere between 
2000 and 7000 words, although they prefer 
shorts between 4000 and 5000 words, these 
two magazines offer an active market. 


The modern trend toward greater latitude 
in regard to truth to life with which we find 
many magazines experimenting occasionally 
these days is a policy of Young’s and 
Breezy. And it is significant to note that 
although they will use a few realistic stories 
which verge on the tragic or ironic, the ma- 
jority of their fiction comes to a satisfying 
happy ending. It is the “escape” type story 
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which we find in all popular American maga- 
zines. 

It may be well to sound a slight warning, 
particularly to new writers, that the occa- 
sional experimentation with truth in life, 
which we see in many popular magazines 
these days, does not mean that tragic or real- 
istic fiction will become generally popular ; 
the great majority of our American maga- 
zines will continue to be wholesomely pleas- 
ant. It is impossible to change the tempera- 
ment of the American magazine reader in 
a generation. 

The purpose of fiction will always be to 
entertain, to provide “escape” to a very large 
percentage of magazine readers. As the 
managing editor of one of our greatest 
smooth-paper magazines remarked to me a 
few days ago: “We occasionally experi- 
ment with a new frame, but the picture re- 
tains its motif—the age-old instinct of man 
to love and protect woman and woman’s re- 
sponsive desire for man. We want a mod- 
ern touch but not too much sophistication, 
and seldom sophistication in its true sense.” 

It is difficult to imagine the average Amer- 
ican magazine reader developiing a Conti- 
nental attitude of fatalism or futility. He 
may occasionally appreciate an extremely 
human and dramatic situation in which a 
tragic ending is inevitable, but popular 
magazine editors are far too wise to commit 
business suicide by filling their pages with 
too realistic an interpretatoin of life. Peo- 
ple buy magazines and read them for the 
purpose of entertainment, and to the great 
masses of American readers tragedy is not 
entertaining. It leaves an unsatisfied feel- 
ing; we may realize we have read a great 
piece of work, appreciate its truth to life. 
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but we are let down and disappointed in 
the way in which it turns out. 

One can put artistic writing into an up- 
lifting, cheerful and happy-ending story that 
provides “escape” and enough truth to life 
so that its characters seem real people even 
if it is a popular type. The writer who is 
a true artist is sufficiently versatile to use his 
craftsmanship in any field of writing. 

Mr. Cashel Pomeroy, the managiing edi- 
tor of Young’s and Breezy, tells me that 
Breezy Stories wants the typical sex story. 
His choice of these in the July issue is ex- 
tremely interesting and will be rather a reve- 
lation to many writers who have not closely 
followed this magazine. 

“Candle Light”, by Thea Dale, is the story 
of Cora Reid, who had left her husband’s 
ranch with another man; the story presents 
her to the reader as she returns home and 
Myron Reid, her husband, refuses to let her 
stay. But because of the terrible storm 
raging he permits her to occupy the attic 
overnight. He gives her no chance to ask 
forgiveness or explain, but as she prepares 
to leave the next morning, she finds he has 
slipped and broken his foot. Against his 
protests she drags him into the house; then 
runs to a neighbor’s to phone the doctor. 
Strong emotional conflict is brought in dur- 
ing her visit to the neighbor because Cora 
feels that she has been branded in the com- 
munity as a scarlet woman. And while 
phoning she learns that Myron had given 
out information that she was visiting rela- 
tives, for which she is deeply grateful. 

Myron insists that she leave immediately, 
but she stays on in spite of him. She runs 
the farm and takes care of him; when he has 
recovered he is still brutal to her and again 
insists that she leave, but grudgingly ad- 
mits to himself that she certainly accom- 
plished great things in taking care of him 
and the place during his illness. 

The first day he is able to get about, he 
orders her to leave and decides he is going 
to have it out with her now. But he is 
thunderstruck when he goes into the room 
and finds she has set the table in festive 
fashion and has made herself especially at- 
tractive. Before he is able to get over his 
surprise, she asks a chance to tell him of the 
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night she left. He vehemently protests, 
fighting a strong emotional battle within 
himself, but she goes right ahead with her 
story. She reveals her discovery that the 
other man was leading her on merely as an 
adventure ; that there had been many before 
her in his life; and that he was married. She 
had left him before they reached San Fran- 
cisco while he was drunkenly celebrating his 
conquest and she had since lived alone. 
Of course, a happy reunion comes at the end. 

Consider this plot; it is very close to the 
emotional confession formula, and it is not 
nearly as “sexy” as a good many confession 
stories. The sex angle is merely suggested, 
and the story depends entirely upon the 
emotional conflict of a dramatic domestic 
problem situation. 

From this conservative type we turn the 
page to the next story, “The Pretender”, by 
Sewell Beaslee Wright, of a quite different 
caliber. Incidentally, Mr. Wright is one of 
those writers who is appearing quite fre- 
quently in the best large-circulation smooth- 
paper magazines as well as in “pulps”. “The 
Pretender” is a light story of mildly sophis- 
ticated young love; the characters are of the 
college type, and the plot concerns a girl not 
quite as naive as she seems. There really is 
nothing very risqué about “The Pretender” ; 
it is just a fast-moving love story acted out 
by modern young people. 

In the next story we go back to melo- 
drama in “Meta Takes a Ride’, by Robert 
Parker. This story sets a background for 
the heroine which wouldn’t fit into any but 
a sex magazine, but in the story itself there 
is nothing risqué. Meta had been an orphan, 
and had unwittingly been snared into a 
house of ill-fame, from which she had been 
fortunate enough to escape. She had re- 
vealed ner past to a young garage mechanic 
who had married her in spite of it, and the 
story opens with her happily secure and 
thankful for her good fortune. 

But the serpent in her paradise is Lida 
Mack, the woman who ran the place from 
which Meta had escaped. Lida wanted to 
make an example of her for the benefit of 
the other girls, and she sent her lieutenant, 
Al Epstein, to bring Meta back. 

Epstein arrives and confronts Meta; gives 
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her the choice of dragging her innocent hus- 
band into the mess, or accompanying him. 
Al intends to doublecross Lida by keeping 
Meta for himself and telling his mistress 
that he has done away with her. 


Meta weighs the matter carefuliy and de- 
cides the best way out is to disappear 
quietly with Al, so that her husband will not 
be innocently brought into trouble. Meta, 
however, cleverly works out a desperate 
plan; has Al bring liquor when he cal!s for 
her, gets him sufficiently drunk so that she 
is able to divert his attention to the extent 
of his losing control of the car as they come 
to a dangerous bridge. The heroine leaps 
from the car in time to save herself. The 
car and Al are burned in the crash, and with 
Al die all clues to Meta’s present where- 
abouts. She gets back in tiine to keep the 
affair secret from her husband. 


A slight touch of realism is brought in at 
the end of the story, but the general trend 
of the ending is nevertheless happy; the au- 
thor suggests that although Meta’s nemesis 
has been removed, she will never be able to 
erase from her mind that she is responsible 
for Epstein’s death. 


In “Under the Surface’, by C. S. Mon- 
tanye, we have a story with an ironic, semi- 
tragic ending, but as the author cleverly re- 
frains from working up too much sympathy 
for the heroine, it is not sufficiently poignant 
to leave a bad taste. Swan Crawford is try- 
ing to “land” a rich New England bachelor 
from whom it is essential that she keep any 
suggestions of her sordid past on the Bar- 
bary Coast. The story opens in a fashionable 
Park Avenue apartment with Swan embar- 
rassed by her landlord’s demand for back 
rent, and his “propositioning” her when he 
realizes she is unable to pay. She very em- 
phatically tells him to be gone. 

After she has very cleverly brought the 
rich bachelor to a proposal, she receives an 
unexpected visit from a down and out for- 
mer artist lover. He has brought her a 
canvas which he claims to have picked up at 
an auction and which he admits having 
touched up; he wants her to sell the picture 
for him. He offers her half the proceeds. 
Swan agrees to sell it for him provided he 
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will immediately leave town when she gives 
him the money. The man to whom she is 
engaged gives her $2,000 for the painting, 
and Swan, disregarding caution, yields to 
the generous impulse of insisting that her 
former lover take all the money. That eve- 
ning Swan’s fiancé demands to know of her 
past; he had had the painting cleaned, and 
when the surface paint had been removed, a 
picture of our heroine in the nude had been 
revealed. That terminates Swan’s hopes for 
security of a rich marriage. And we leave 
Swan phoning the rent collector to accept 
his proposition. 

The old moral lesson that “sin doesn’t 
pay” is carried out right through this story, 
in which the heroine’s past overwhelms her 
despite all efforts to live it down. 

Another type of story which Breezy will 
use is exemplified by “Blue Pyjamas’, by 
Jane Ladd, in which there is a perfectly 
legitimate and normal sex interest ; it is real- 
ly a dramatic love story leaning toward the 
confession formula rather than anything 
risqué. “Blue Pyjamas” principally follows 
the viewpoint of Dan Trader, who had had 
enough experience with women to be cynical 
until he met Christabel, for whom he “fell” 
heavily. She tells him she will remain true 
to the memory of Roy, who is serving a 
short prison term; she expects to marry him 
upon his release and to defy convention and 
the criticism of the world because she be- 
lieves in his innocence. Dan stops seeing 
Christabel when she tells him this. But a 
few months later he is surprised to have her 
drop into his office; she is all broken up be- 
cause Roy had deserted her upon his re- 
lease. Christabel attempts a career and soon 
takes advantage of Dan’s suggestion of 
marriage. But on their wedding day she 
breaks down and tells Dan she can’t go 
through with it. That afternoon she had 
seen Roy and, although she didn’t trust her- 
self to marry him, she found she still cared. 
She admits having taken Dan’s interest as 
a Way out. 

Dan is unwilling to bear the ridicule of 
desertion at the altar, and they reach a com- 
promise of marriage in name only. A trip 
to the West Indies follows. Christabel’s 
sister accompanies them, the two sisters 
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occupying the same room so that acquaint- 
ances will not suspect the true relations be- 
tween Christabel and Dan. 

Their propinquity and the barrier between 
them becomes almost maddening to Dan as 
he more and more desires his rightful place 
with Christabel. 

The climax is reached when Dan can live 
under the same roof with her no longer 
under these conditions. As Dan is packing 
to leave he misses his unused wedding py- 
jamas and receives word from Christabel to 
see her before he goes. She has learned of 
Roy’s success, and now realizes that she had 
been invisibly bound to Roy by ideals of 
loyalty and sportsmanship which had been 
drilled into her all her life. On the bed are 
Dan’s pyjamas, Christabel’s symbolic sur- 
render. 

This survey of a few representative 
stories in Breezy reveals them fundamen- 
tally love stories in which sex is treated in a 
natural manner; where its motivation is per- 
mitted to make itself apparent instead of 
having to be disguised or suppressed as 
we find, for example, in the pulp love story 
magazines. There are also no restrictions 
as to the ages of the characters involved; 
many of them are apparently men and 
women who have already seen a bit of life. 
Breezy does not confine itself to a presenta- 
tion of “love’s young dream”. On the other 
hand, sex is not over-emphasized, not treated 
in a burlesque or in any offensive manner. 

Young’s Magazine uses a more conserva- 
tive type story than Breezy, but they must 
be better specimens of short story writing, 
and require more craftsmanship and good 
technique. 

“Driftwood”, by Frances Price, in the 
July issue, is a story that has an underlying 
significance, and very closely resembles the 
type that one might expect to find in many 
of our modern general interest smooth-paper 
magazines. The actual plot used to carry 
out the idea, if skeletonized, would sound 
trite, but it is the characterization and the 
idea which put it across. 

Turning a few pages we come to a lighter 
type story, “Double-Crossed”, by Franklin 
P. Harry. It is told from the viewpoint of 
Myrna, whom one might expect to be in her 
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late twenties or early thirties. The setting 
is a vacation resort in the mountains; 
Myrna deliberately attracts the attention of 
Tom Ryerson as he steps off the train. 
Myrna judges him about forty-five, and they 
carry on a brisk flirtation. The climax is 
reached on the last night of Ryerson’s stay, 
when he admits his passion for Myrna and 
tells her his past; how he’d been married as 
a very young man to a woman ten years 
older in order to give his kid brother the 
advantages of money and enable him to set 
up as a doctor, and how since then Alicia, 
his wife, has very strictly ruled his life. He 
reveals that he had asked his doctor to send 
him to the mountains for a couple of weeks’ 
rest while Alicia was at a club convention. 

Although Myrna fights against him at 
first, she finally gives in to his love making, 
and admits that she has learned to care for 
him a great deal; then she blurts out the 
confession that she had taken the place of 
a woman whom Alicia had sent to see that 
Ryerson was kept out of mischief. But 
Alicia had been apprised of the substitution 
of the attractive Myrna. 

A rather pathetic emotional scene follows 
as Myrna and Ryerson attempt to roll the 
happiness of a lifetime into one round of the 
clock, but on the morning after their esca- 
pade Ryerson begs Myrna’s forgiveness for 
having deceived her, explaining that he had 
put her to the test, that he felt from the 
start that she was part of some scheme of 
Alicia’s. He reveals that he isn’t Tom Ryer- 
son at all, but Ryerson’s younger brother ; 
that he had come to the mountains instead 
of Tom while Tom went off in the opposite 
direction with another girl. There is hu- 
morous, slightly ironic twist to the end of 
the story which leaves the suggestion that 
our hero and heroine have now absolutely 
nothing to stop them from being together 
the rest of their lives as they desire. 

From this easy humorous type we jump 
to stark melodrama in “Blackie and the 
Heart”, by Vera D. Kackley, which has a 
much more pronounced sex _ situation. 
Blackie, rather hard-boiled sailor, doesn’t 
see through the character of the Argentine 
cabaret dancer he married. He has complete 
(Continued on page 45) 
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WRITER’s DIGEST 





Receive checks instead of rejection slips. I help you 
to write to sell. Sound, constructive criticism. I tell 
you what to do and where to market. We make mss. 
salable. 75c first 1000 words; 25c each additional 1000. 
Return postage must accompany material. Send mss. 
and remittance today and start on the road to success. 


LYON LITERARY AGENCY 


SCRANTON, KANSAS 








STORY SALES! By author 125 stories, agent, critic, 
for 10%. Also full criticism, FREE REVISION if 
merited, collaboration on _ right material. NEW 
RATES: 20c per 1,000 words, minimum $1 each MS. 
REFUNDED, too, if salable! Apply to: 


CHARLES P. GORDON 


Box WD-148, Dante, Virginia 











WE HAVE SOLD 


EIGHT STORIES 


to the 


HOLLYWOOD STUDIOS 
DURING THE PAST FEW MONTHS 


This is the best evidence in the world that producers 
WILL BUY if the story is in line with their require- 
ments and is submitted thru an accredited agent, 


Conditions at the studios have changed. No longer are 
they paying outrageous prices for published novels and 
stage plays. Producers are turning more and more to 
the ORIGINAL STORY written directly for the TALK- 
ING SCREEN. 


Independent producing companies, recognizing the theatre 
need for cheaper productions, are stronger and more 
numerous than ever. With an assured outlet for their 
product they represent an enhanced and ideal market 
for the original story. 


From the standpoint of the producer it makes no differ- 
ence whether you are KNOWN or UNKNOWN-—as long 
as the agent can guarantee Authorship. THE STORY 
IS THE THING! The only thing that counts, and 
never before has the demand for suitable stories been 
as great as it is NOW 


The opportunity is here for you—TODAY. Located on 
the ground here in Hollywood, in the center of TALK- 
ING PICTURE production, we are in a natural posi- 
tion to render a practical and worthwhile service. Bear 
in mind that it is in HOLLYWOOD where all stories 
are passed on and bought—not in New York, as practically 
all of the major studios in New York have been shut down. 


— will be accepted by us in any form for FREE 

ADING and REPORT. Our U. S. COPYRIGHT 
SERVICE provides protection before a manuscript is 
submitted to the Studios, and is offered only if the 
story is acceptable by us for representation. 


Our STUDIO REPRESENTATIVE personally submits 
the author’s detailed manuscript to those producers whose 
current requirements call for that particular type of 
story. NOWHERE can you find such a thoroly practical 
and efficient service. Send TODAY for our FREE 
BOOKLET describing in detail the opportunities as 
they exist TODAY—No cost or obligation, of course. 


WERTHEIM & NORTON, LTD. 


Exclusive Sales Representatives 
Universal Scenario Company 


518 Meyer Bldg., Western & Sierra Vista 
Hollywood, California 













LITERARY WHIRLIGIGS 
Daniel Defoe’s real name was Daniel Foe. 
He changed his name in after life when he 
was desirous it should not be known his 
father was a butcher. .. . F. Marion Craw- 
ford uses a peculiar falcon pen, and has 
written every word of every novel with the 
same penholder. . Josh Billings, the hu- 
morous lecturer, always had a tumbler of 
milk on the table in front of him when he 
lectured. Lew Wallace confessed that 
the writing of Ben Hur made him a militant 
Christian. Before he wrote The White 
Company, Arthur Conan Doyle read about 
three hundred books dealing with the four- 
teenth century. . Pliny, the elder, con- 
sulted about two thousand volumes in 
the composition of his Natural History. 
Buffon wrote on a large paper of five 
distinct columns, like a ledger. In the first 
column he wrote out the skeleton; in the 
second, he added and improved; thus pro- 
ceeding until he reached the fifth column in 
which he wrote out the finished product. 

William Cullen Bryant at twelve pub- 
lished translations of Latin poets. . . . Di- 
derot, the Encyclopedist, once traveled from 
Belgium to Paris in a morning gown and a 
nightcap. 

Disraeli used to shout aloud at times to 
make sure he was alive. 

Dale Collins, the adventure writer, has 
abandoned the distractions of the city and 
occupies a cabin on a freighter with his 
wife. He lives and writes at sea. . . . Clar- 
ence Buddington Kelland works in Long 
Island, in his home built like a studio, with 
a funny desk, like a city editor’s, in half- 
moon shape. 

E. Phillips Oppenheim, although past 
seventy, never works less than six hours a 
day. . . . Joseph Hergesheimer does his 
stint of 2,500 words every day but Sunday 
and permits nothing to interfere. After fail- 
ing to sell his first story, which he rewrote 
a hundred times, he continued to write for 
fourteen years, urged by a dogged belief in 
himself, without having a single Ms. ac- 
cepted. When he finally broke into print 
it was with an article in Good House- 
keeping, entitled “How To Boil Red 
Cabbage”! 
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faith in her loyalty ; the story starts off with 
his having a heart tattooed on his right fore- 
arm enclosing his wife’s initials. The climax 
comes, as expected, when Anna holds open 
house for the sailors when he is away. We 
are led to believe by his killing a parrot 
before Anna, that he is going to kill her 
when he discovers her duplicity. While we 
tensely await this development Blackie sur- 
prises us by heating an iron and burning out 
the tattooed heart on his forearm, shipping 
immediately upon a tramp for the Orient 
and leaving Anna and her admirer un- 
harmed. It is a fine characterization of 
Blackie and suspense is cleverly maintained 
right up through the surprise ending. 

Any sort of setting is permissible, but 
Young’s and Breezy do not care for stories 
that have a distinct foreign flavor. They 
prefer those which will be closer to the daily 
experiences of their readers. Only occa- 
sionally do they go in for an exotic setting. 


A warning might be sounded here; the 
founder of these magazines was a South- 
ener, and in their policy would never toler- 
ate anything in which a mixture of races 
such as black and white, or yellow or white 
is brought up. That is about the only re- 
striction Young’s and Breezy impose. The 
type of stories they particularly desire are 
those with logical plots entailing a strong 
dramatic situation and coming to a powerful 
climax. 

Young’s Magazine and Breezy Stories 
published at 1071 Sixth Avenue, New York, 
buy all rights in manuscripts submitted and 
will not read those on which there is any 
restriction of rights. They have been suc- 
cessful in placing the motion picture rights 
to many of the stories they have used and 
give half the proceeds to the author. (Also, 
I have it in confidence, if you recognize your 
story after the movies film it, you receive in 
addition a bag of gold tied with a pink rib- 
bon.) They pay a cent a word, paid prompt- 
ly on acceptance. 
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Beginners 


Only 
Sx 


ON THE 15th of each month WRIT- 

ER’S DIGEST enrolls a new group 
of fifty students in its Beginner's Indi- 
vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 


Experienced students, or writers with 
a good record of MS. sales are not eligi- 
ble. Fifty students will be accepted and 
trained. 


The purpose of this Beginner’s Course 
in Writing is to show plainly the ele- 
mentals in writing and painstakingly ex- 


plain how to write short stories. The 
course lasts four months. 
(GRADUATES of the Beginner's 


Course in Writing will not suddenly 
become professional writers, nor will they 
be able to do stories offhand for the 
smooth paper magazines. They WILL, 
however, understand a few secrets of 
professional writing, and be able to com- 
pose good readable English in the ap- 
proved editorial style. Only sincere 
students desired. 


The price of this course is quite rea- 
sonable. You will have opportunity to 
study under experienced professional 
writers who will take an individual in- 
terest in your progress. Typewriters 
loaned to those students not owning one. 
As the class will be limited in number, 
we urge you to reply at once. Complete 
details, and an outline of the Beginner's 
Course in Writing that will intrigue and 
inspire you await sincere inquiries. 

22 EAST 12TH STREET | 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in 
Writing. This puts me under no obligation. | 
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5 SONGS --5 
JUST PLACED 


For Talking Pictures and Music 
Publication 


THAT IS THE THRILL - Sales Dept. gave our clients when 
be placed their songs, which we serviced, for MUSIC PUBLI- 
ATION and usage in TALKING PICTURES, thereby definitely 
setalitialehen that, with proper exploitation and contacts, there 
IS a market for new songs. hree of these songs we placed 
with one of the largest music publishing houses in the United 
States on their standard royalty contract. Another song is now 
being played by the leading dance orchestras and radio stations 
on the Pacific Coast, including NATIONAL BROADCASTING 
COMPANY and COLUMBIA, NET WORKS. Yet another was 
placed | in the big Talking Picture Production ‘‘ARM OF THE 
LA now showing at all theatres. 
Remember, Eastern Music Publishers all have Coast represen- 
tatives and Holly — is the only place where songs are selected 
for pictures. We are right here on the ground and know 
TALKING PIC TU RE and MUSIC PUBLISHING requirements. 


Big Royalties 


paid by Music Publishers and Talking Picture roemees for 
suitable songs. Song writers should send for FREE COPY of 
our 20-page illustrated and instructive booklet giving pat § of 
the most complete and practical song service ever offered. HIT 
WRITERS will revise, arrange, compose music to your lyrics 
or lyrics to your music, secure U. S. copyright and GUA 

NTEE to broadcast your song over regular RADIO program. 
IN ADDITION, our Sales Dept. will also submit your song 
to Music Publishers direct and to the Hollywood Motion Picture 
Studios. This is YOUR opportunity. WRITE TODAY FOR 
FREE BOOKLET. 


UNIVERSAL SONG SERVICE 


622 Meyer Bidg., Western Ave. at Sierra Vista, Hollywood, Calif. 














y Luther A. Clark, who arranged the piano pert of 
WHEN IT’S SPRINGTIME IN THE ROCKIES. 
Three of your poems examined free. We will publish 
your song under our plan. 

NATIONAL SONGLAND 
Clark Building, Thomaston, Maine 
Dept. “W. D.” 















Don’t fail to read ‘‘Song Requirements 
of Talking Pictures, Radio and Records” 
th 2 lanatory, instructive book SENT 
on youmeet. New writers may mail 
aa poems for free examination. We re- 
vise, compose and arrange music, and se- 
cure copyrights, guaranteeing approval. 


W. 0. Newcomer Associates, 1674 Broadway, New York 


SONG POEM WRITERS 


Send for Our 50-50 Plan 


We offer a service for lyric writers of real ability. 
Our 50-50 songs are being featured from Radio Sta- 
tions KFI, WGY, WWVA, WOV, WIBC, WMBC, 
and others. All poems submitted must be typewritten 
or in legible handwriting. 
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(BROOKSIDE) 


SALEM, IND. 
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Prison Jargon 
By No. 90613-A 


CAN think of no better plac 

atmosphere for a crime story than in 
your own State Prison. Here we find that 
the English language, like Lewis Carroll’s 
fair haired Alice, has gone through a look- 
ing glass into a world where everything is 
topsy-turvy. The jargon of racketeers, but- 
terfly men, can makers, boosters, chislers, 
aprons, etc., who live in prison, gives a cross 
section of the nation’s underworld argot. 
The various terms they serve for infraction 
of the law are described by curious words 
and phrases. A man serving a life sentence 
is spoken of as doing a “bookfull;” a man 
serving a ten-year sentence, has a “ten 
spot ;” the five-year servers have a “hand- 
ful;” two-year men hold a “deuce,” and 
those in for indefinite sentences have a 
“garter.” 

A butterfly man makes worthless checks, 
a can maker fashions bombs, a booster is a 
shop-lifter or petty thief, a chisler is a 
gangster or one who lives by his wits, and 
an apron is a bartender. 


e to acquire 


A governor signing paroles to a group of 
prisoners perhaps isn’t aware of the fact 
that he is issuing “rain-checks,” a judge is 
put down in the jargon as a “bench nibs,” 
a supreme court judge is known as a “big 
boy,” and a severe judge is a “hard rapper,” 
a state attorney is a “cutter.” The detective, 
feared and despised by all crooks, has sev- 
eral names; “dummy,” “big eyes,” “round 
heels,” and “elephant ears” are some. The 
coroner’s office is known as the “ice box.” 
The term “bought new shoes” is applied to 
a person who jumps bail bond. 

When a prisoner is taken from police sta- 
tion to police station to prevent his release 
under habeas corpus writ, until they have 
had time to question him, the procedure is 
called “around the horn.” 


THE HEART is called a “ticker,” and the 

man who makes it stop by violent means 
is the “tocker.” The informer who, when 
questioned talked, implicating the tocker 
sending the latter to the chair, is put down 
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as a “canary.” When a crook talks too 
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much his associates call it “yamming,” and 
when one is “guzzled,” he is questioned by 
the strong arm method. The term “sneezed” 
is also used when speaking of the strong 
arm method of questioning. During this 
procedure the questioner or questioners may 
use a “gold fish,” which is a piece of rubber 
hose used to inflict punishment without leav- 
ing marks on the body. Under such treat- 
ment the one questioned may go “calph 
rope,” which means plead for mercy. When 
a crook is caught with incriminating evi- 
dence, the underworld says he was “caught 
with a biscuit.” 


If you are ever in a bank while it is be- 
ing hoisted (robbed) know that the sawed 
off shot gun menacing you is called a “long 
cut short” by the man holding it. The man 
flourishing the two automatics calls them 
“roscoes,” the fellow collecting the money 
thinks of the money as “oday,” which is “pig 
latin” and of circus derivation. The man 
they left loitering outside is a “tip.” His 
job is to watch the unsuspecting policeman 
across the street and warn the others of any 
danger. All big hold-up jobs use tips, but 
tips don’t watch for policemen, they look 
for a “button,” which is the tag the under- 
world give to policemen. The man crouch- 
ing in the back seat of the bandit car at the 
curb may be clutching a machine gun, but he 
thinks of it as a “grind organ.” Machine 
guns are sometimes called “choppers” or 
“sho shos.” A machine gun operator is 
called a “Tommy man.” If the bandits 
should search you and take everything in 
sight, you have been “scrubbed.” When the 
job is finished they “lam,” which means 
escape or run. The goods they take with 
them is then “hot goods,” which means 
goods recently stolen. 


If a crook wants a drink or feels like 
gambling he goes to a “beer flat.” He may 
go through a secret entrance which the un- 
derworld calls a “family entrance.” If he 
wants a glass of near beer he calls for an 
“oh my;” if he wants hard liquor he says, 
“hardware,” but if he’s “flush,” (has plenty 
of money) he, no doubt, will call for “real 
mokoy,” which means uncut liquor or any 
genuine goods. 


If a criminal is apprehended he obtains 
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AMAZING OFFER 


Lon Healy, writer of “NEVADA MOON,” “TWILIGHT 
MEM’ RIES’ * (Quincke), “Colorado Rose’ (Shapiro-Bern- 
stein), “Arizona Rose’’ (Feist), etc., will compose a melody 
to your lyric, make a piano arrangement of it and reproduce 
100 copies of the manuscript (almost as perfect as printed 
copies) that can be sold or given to radio artists and will 
secure a national copyright, work will be sent prepaid, for" 
only $30. This wonderful price now in effect is a depression 
special. Other combinations on printing, orchestra arranging, 
copywork, composing, etc., at bargain prices. A straight busi- 
ness proposition, no catches. Samples on request. Always 
send self-addressed stamped envelope. 


LON HEALY 


Liberty Theatre, Colorado Springs, Colorado 











° SONGWRITERS! 


Submit your songs or poems for free examina- 
tion and advice. Free booklet by America’s 
best known arranger and composer. Write 
for it now. 


STAN TUCKER, 


1619 Broadway, Room 707 
NEW YORK CITY 








YOUR SONG 

May Have a Chance in Hollywood 
We handle and publish theme songs and concert 
material, and are in constant touch with the movie 
market. Information furnished on request; please 
include postage with all inquiries, poems, or songs 
submitted, 

SAUNDERS PUBLICATIONS 
5617 Hollywood Blvd. Hollywood, Cal. 

Member, Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce 








SONG POEM OR MELODY WRITERS! 
One of America’s popular limelight songwriters, 
amazing record of achievements, offers you an out- 
standing bona fide proposition. Seeing is believing. 
Four of his songs alone sold over HALF MILLION 
phonograph records besides sheet music, etc. Be 


convinced NOW 
RAY HIBBELER 


D103, 2104 Keystone Ave., Chicago 











MOVIE STORIES 
SOLD! 


Hollywood producers will pay good prices for 
original story material. Ten Hollywood studios 
and producers have appointed us exclusive agent to 
fill their production needs. 

Therefore, we will accept your manuscript, in 
any form, for FREE READING and REPORT. 

Our GOVERNMENT COPYRIGHT SERVICE 
provides protection before a manuscript is submitted 
to the studio, and is offered only after the story is 
accepted by us for presentation. 

We positively GUARANTEE to have your story 
READ by a studio, producer, or director. <A 
promise any capable writer will value. 


- - - Mail This Coupon for Interesting Information - - - 


HOLLYWOOD SCENARIO AGENCY 
6665 Romaine, Dept. 16-A, Hollywood, Calif. 
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the services of a “lip” (criminal lawyer), 
or a “shyster lip” (unscrupulous lawyer). 

The following are some underworld han- 
dles to different rackets: Silk, swindler; 
Sharpshooter, a cheap crook; Junker, ped- 
dler of narcotics; Horseman, one who col- 
lects protection money; Gopher, a robber 
who tunnels under a building or cuts through 
flooring; Grifter, a card cheat; Snake, a 
pickpocket or petty criminal; Bingle stiff, 
smuggler of narcotics; Cannon, a_pick- 
pocket trying his hand at some other racket ; 
Creeper, a thief who steals garments ; Jungle 
buzzard, a crook who steals from other 
crooks; Dynamiter, a high-powered bootleg 
salesman. 


A man who dies by hanging is called a 
“dancer.” The cell where a criminal awaits 
execution is called the “dance hall.” 


The argot of the underworld changes 
from time to time, but I have tried to give 
you in this article the present day “lingo.” 





“If I take an old plot from a play that has been a dead 
failure and redress it, put living words into the mouths of 
its characters, give it the proper technique and action that 
it lacks, making it an actable play and so a successful one, 
I claim that play is mine, for I have made from the dead a 


living thing.” 
— DION BOUCICAULT, 
Author and Journalist. 
But unless you produce it with the per- 
mission of the copyright owners, old man, 
you are due for a stay in jail where you 
may work off your fine at 33 cents a day. 











WRITERS WHO GET CHECKS 


BECAUSE 


—they are informed of editorial re- 
quirements and work for active 
markets. 

—they are helped whip their ma- 
terial into the most effective form 
through vigorous criticism, re- 
vision and replot suggestions. 


CONSIDER 


—the results of cooperation as ex- 
pressed by Earl R. Buell, editor 
of Startling Detective Adventures, 
and author of several hundred the as 
short stories and serials, three of merely 
which are displayed at the left: “cr 

“August Lenniger took ; 

over a number of my - ered. 
jects two years ago. 
: pw they — been copy a 
Rid y : everywhere. But he sent 
Lonergan's 5 ee : : lo, r me checks on more 
ome than half the stories, 
THE AIR- TIGHT] | Dance Ot f: opened new markets 
ALIBI : with them, and got me 
 Abacndeoeat = By Armstrong Livingnos f= > we surprisingly good rates. 
Pe ed oe PS se I turn every- 
A few of my client’s stories which appeared during June, 1932. we a SS ae 
Several among them are “first sales.” doubled my steady buy- §£. R. BUELL 


ing markets. 

“And in my job as editor, I find his 
I T PAY s submissions right down our alley.” 
To invest in the practical guidance of an active, editorially recognized literary agent. Balance the 
wasted time, effort and postage of unguided production and marketing against the negligible reading 
fee of 50c per thousand words, a minimum of $2.00 on any single manuscript that I charge. 
(Special rates on material over 25,000 words.) And remember that just as soon as we reach 
a $1000 quota of sales for a client all charges except the regular agency commission of 10% on 
American and 15% on foreign sales, are dropped. 

Why not avail yourself of this real help? 


ee AUGUST LENNIGER 


45 West 45th Street 


“the{Death that Lurkedin the Shaving x Crean 





By Paul H. Gordon 


Send your manuscripts, or write for complete 


Literary Agent New York, N. Y. 
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is a money-making book. 

It is almost impossible for 
an intelligent, hard-working writer 
to get less than a thousand per cent 
return ($30) from ‘his investment 
of $3 in a copy of “The Writer's 
Market,” or for that matter from 
any high quality, up-to-date, well- 
arranged directory of reliable mar- 
kets for free lance writers. 

If you are willing to give your 
conscientious attention to “The 
Writer's Market,” and if you can 
write literate English, we believe, 
on the basis of our experience with 
the purchasers of the first edition 
of “The Writer’s Market,” that you 
can logically and confidently expect 
to earn at least $30 within six 
months after receiving your copy 
of “The Writer's Market.” 

And that estimate is based on 
the assumption that you won't sell a single short story, serial, novel, play, novelet, but 
merely earn $30, in dribs that you never before thought existed. 

“The Writer’s Market” will inspire you to efforts that you previously never consid- 
ered. Read on the next page the contents of “The Writer's Market,” and order your 
copy at once. Professional writers all over the world use “The Writer's Market.” 































































ACTUAL SIZE 5% «8% 








(TEAR HERE) 
WRITER’S DIGEST, 


22 East 12th St. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. ° 


GENTLEMEN: 
TC] Send me postpaid one copy of the new revised 1932 edition of “The Writer’s Market.” 
I will pay the postman $3 on receipt of the book. 


[J You may also enter my name as a one year subscriber (if renewal, check here 0) to 
WRITER’S DIGEST and send me “The Writer’s Market.” I will pay the postman 
$4 on receipt of the book, 


(TEAR HERE) 
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OUR own idea of what you can do 

best, and the public’s idea of what 

you can do best may be two vastly 
different things. Usually they are. 

Take writing, for instance. We never yet 
met a writer who doesn’t think he’d be a 
much better tragedian, or explorer, or cook, 
or banker or .... editor. Most of us aren’t 
able to decide ourselves which of 
our talents the public will pay to 
see, or read, or hear. 

Few writers realize which 
branch of the literary profession is 
best adaptable to their own par- 
ticular talents. “The Writer's 
Market,” an up-to-date reliable 
list of all markets for literary ma- 
terial, presents a rare opportunity 
for writers to see in black and 
white the vast opportunities open 
to free lance writers. 

“The Writer’s Market” has 
stirred many a writer to attempt 
work that he never previously gave 
a serious thought. 

Do you honestly believe that you are ex- 
ploiting your best talents? Why not dip into 
“The Writer’s Market” and see for your- 
self the many opportunities the literary world 
holds for you! 

Are you writing jingles when you should be 
authoring a tragedy or syndicating recipes? 


“Do YOU know your true 
box office appeal? 





Don’t smile; we mean this. How sure are you 
that you are getting every advantage of your 
literary talent? Let “The Writer’s Market” 
help you. It is sold on a money back guarantee, 


Among these two thousand markets 
are certain to be many to which 
you can sell 


Just glance at this wide and var- 
ied list of markets taken from the 
contents page of “The Writer's 
Market”: Agriculture and Farm- 
ing Journals, Book Publishers, 
British, Canadian and Foreign 
Markets, Educational Journals, 
Fiction Markets, Home and Gar- 
den Magazines, Juvenile Markets, 
Movie and Theatre, Photograph 
Markets, Photoplay Studios, Po- 
etry, Pulp Paper Love Markets, 
Quality Markets, Radio Markets, 
Religious Markets, Salesman’s 
Magazines, Second Class Fiction 
Markets, Sport Magazines, Straight 
Humor Markets, Syndicates, Women’s Maga- 
zines, Trade Journal Section. (This section 
includes all reliable trade journals beginning 
with magazines in the Advertising field and 
concluding with the Window Display Jour- 
nals. Editorial requirements are given and 
the various fields conveniently grouped.) 








FIRST CLASS 
PERMIT No.17 
(Sec.884%4 ; PL&R) 
Cincinnati, O. 

















BUSINESS REPLY CARD 


NO POSTAGE STAMP NECESSARY IF MAILED IN THE U. &. 








2c—POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY—2c 
WRITER’S DIGEST 


22 East 12th Street 
IN 
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Trade Journal Notes 





By Frep E. KuNKEL 


\ ' J ITH the coming of September, trade 
papers will have passed through 
their usual summer buying slump 

—bulky convention doings will have been 
published and become past history—and 
editors will be more eager to buy manu- 
script. Summer issues are usually abbre- 
viated because everybody is on vacation 
anyhow and hasn’t time to read them—and 
the editor’s choice of a manuscript is fre- 
quently governed by how he feels on a hot 
day. For September and October issues, 
merchandising magazines will be in the 
market for Christmas stories—and_ these 
should be mailed now. 


With the new postage rates in effect, 1t 
behooves writers of trade journal articles 
to cut their pages to four sheets, double 
space, so as not to incur extra postage costs, 
both in sending and enclosing return post- 
age. At the same time the demand seems 
distinctly to center on shorter rather than 
on longer articles, and shorts find a much 
quicker sale than longer manuscripts. The 
editorial buying mood seems to still strong- 
ly favor “must” manuscripts, or new and 
novel ideas presented with which the editor 
simply cannot get along without, from 200 
to 1,000 words. 


Several readers of these columns have 
asked for a list of magazines taking brief 
news items and to discuss the type needed. 
One of the best ways of finding such mar- 
kets is to write the editors of various trade 
journals a letter of inquiry (1) as to whether 
they desire news items from your territory 
(and if they are already covered they will 
so write you); (2) if so, what particular 
news slant they are interested in and asking 
for some tear sheets of typical news re- 
ports. A great many magazines in the trade 
paper field buy news items (if not all), and 
a list would be rather long, but some of the 
biggest buyers might be mentioned, such as 
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Class & Industrial Marketing, 538% S. Dear- 
born St., Chicago, in the advertising field, 
and Advertising Age, published at the same 
address; Sales Management, 420 Lexington 
Ave., New York City; Automotive Daily 
News, 420 Lexington Ave., New York City, 
in the automotive field; Aero Digest, 220 
West 42nd St., New York City, in the avia- 
tion field; Baker’s Review, 25 W. Broad- 
way, New York City, in the baking fila; 
American Banker, 32 Stone St., New York 
City, in the banking field; the National Bot- 
tlers’ Gazette, 233 Broadway, New York 
City, in the bottling field; and so on down 
alphabetically to The Seed Trade News, 60 
W. Washington St., Chicago, and the Seed 
World, 1018 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, 

News gatherers should have a standard 
questionnaire before them at all times in 
contacting for news so that nothing will be 
omitted during the brief interview which 
would make a most pertinent news story, 
such as: 

1. The general condition of the trade; 

2. How are sales, credits, employment ? 

3. What is the movement of prices: 

4. A resume of business conditions— 
facts—not generalities ; 

5. Changes in ownership, suspensions, 
bankruptcies, new concerns ; 

6. Photographs just taken; 

?. Any unusual developments in cus- 
tomer demands; 

8. Doubling sales in any one item—why ? 

9. Falling off in sales in any one or more 
items (other than seasonal) ; 

10. Local movements to improve compe- 
tition conditions; 


11. Current activities of associations; 
12. Improvements in trade relations; 
13. Changes or improvements in place of 


business—new store front, enlarging prem- 
ises, inauguration of new departments, etc. 


(Continued on page 55) 
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MANUSCRIPT CRITICISM 


For those who are not lured by large promises but 
desire really professional instruction, sympathetic 
frankness instead of flattery, and a teacher with a 
thorough knowledge who does not have to rely upon 
endless technicalities and formal rules. Mr. Hoff- 
man’s standing in the magazine world is known. 
An editor for 25 years (Adventure, McClure’s, De- 
lineator, etc.) he is particularly known as a friend, 
helper and developer of new writers. His two books 
on fiction writing are standard; he has proved his 
own fiction ability. Individual instruction only; no 
classes, no set courses, no assistants. No marketing 
—that is a specialty in itself, requiring full time 
for best results. No poetry, plays or scenarios. A 
specialty is made of “one-man” courses, the course 
in each case being entirely dependent upon the 


needs of that case. 
Arthur Sullivant Hoffman, Carmel, N. Y. 





JS THERE A GERM OF LIFE IN THAT 
STORY? 


Though it seems utterly dead, let’s hold a post mortem ex- 
amination. It may need a dose of local color, historical back- 
ground, data on costume, religion, geography, or what not. | 
offer condensed authentic data on any subject at lc a word; 
2c if injected into manuscript. Typing: 50c a 1000 up to 20,000 
vords, less thereafter. Write for details. 


W. L. CHESTER, 555 W. 174th St., New York City 





HERE 18 PROOF! 


New DOLLAR SERVICE wins praise from 
many clients, as excerpts from unsolicited 
letters show. (‘.... 1 am well pleased with 


your comme nts on my manuscripts. I got my 
dollar's ‘worth.’ I marvel at the conciseness of your 


instructions.” ‘*...I1 liked your criticism as it told me 
clearly what to do.” ’ Any manuscript under 5000 words, sent 
with $1 and return postage, = receive a 1000 to 2000 word 






letter of suggestions and practical instructions if unavail- 
able for sale. FOREST GAYDE N, Box 182, Balboa Island, 
Calif. (I sell my own. I can help you to do the same.) 








Dr. Richard Burton’s FREE Analysis Test of your 
Writing Ability may lead to your own self-discovery 
and an interesting, successful career . .. as it has 
for so many others. No cost or obligation ... write 
for it today! 


RICHARD BURTON SCHOOLS, Inc. 


8022 Burton Bldg., 9-11 Main St., N.E., Minneapolis, Minn. 


“KNOW Thyself!”——_ 





EXPERT MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
Prose—50c per 1000 words 
Verse— 2c per line for first 50 lines 
lc per line for each line over 50 

Neat and accurate work, speedily finished. Minor corrections 
in punctuation and spelling; suggestions as to opening lines 
and better sentence structure; and one carbon copy all i 
of charge. Fees in advance or manuscripts returned C. O. 


VIV-JEN WRITER’S TRANSCRIPT BUREAU 


3321 N. Shepard Ave., Milwaukee, Wisconsin 





I CAN HELP YOU 


Talent if it means anything at all means WORK. If you are 
willing to work I can help you as I have helped others. Try 
me. Send $1 with your manuscripts of 1000 words and 25c 
for each additional thousand. I give helpful, constructive 
criticism and suggest markets. Enclose stamped, addressed 
envelope for return. I can help you to success. 


PERSON PILLAR 
P. O. Box 2246, Birmingham, Alabama 











TYPING 


Manuscripts typed by experienced authors’ typists. 
Expert work. Quick service. 40c per 1000 
words with one carbon copy. Special rates on 
books. §_ AUTHORS’ SERVICE 

Dept. “A,” P. O. Box 43, Minneapolis, Minn. 











SYNONYMS FOR SAID 


gossiped 
greeted 
groaned 
growled 
erumbled 
crunted 
gurgled 


hailed 
heralded 
hinted 
hissed 
hooted 
howled 


imparted 
implored 
importuned 
informed 
inquired 
insisted 
insinuated 
instructed 
interjected 
interpellated 
interposed 
interpreted 
interrogated 
interrupted 
inveighed 
‘nvited 
invoked 
iterated 


jeered 
jested 
jibed 

joked 


lamented 
lauded 
laughed 


maintained 
mewled 
mimicked 
moaned 
mocked 
moralized 
mumbled 
murmured 
mused 
muttered 


nagged 
negatived 


objected 
ordained 
ordered 


Part II 


parleyed 
parried 
parodied 
parroted 
peeped 
piped 
pleaded 
poohed 
praised 
prayed 
predicted 
prescribed 
proclaimed 
promised 
prompted 
pronounced 
protested 
purred 


quavered 
queried 
questioned 
quoted 


raged 

railed 
rasped 
raved 
reasoned 
reassured 
rebuked 
recalled 
recited 
recommenced 
recommended 
refused 
reiterated 
rejoined 
related 
remarked 
reminded 
remonstrated 
repeated 
replied 
reported 
reprimanded 
reproved 
requested 
responded 
restated 
resumed 
retaliated 
retorted 
revealed 
roared 
roused 

ruled 
rumbled 





sang 
screached 
scoffed 
scolded 
shouted 
shrieked 
shrilled 
shuddered 
snapped 
snarled 
sneered 
snickered 
sniffed 
sniggered 
sniveled 
snorted 
sobbed 
spouted 
spurred 
squalled 
squawked 
squealed 
squeaked 
stammered 
stated 
stimulated 
stormed 
stuttered 
suggested 
supplemented 
supplicated 
swore 
sympathized 


taught 
teased 
thundered 
tittered 
told 
twitted 
twittered 


urged 
uttered 


voted 
vowed 


wailed 
warned 
welcomed 
wheedled 
whooped 
worried 


yauped 
yawled 
yelled 
yelped 
yodeled 
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NEW YORK MARKET LETTERS 
(Continued from page 39) 

Postage and the Mailbag, 200 5th Ave., 
New York City, leading magazine devoted 
exclusively to the subject of direct-mail ad- 
vertising and selling. Uses articles giving 
definite facts and figures on successful cam- 
paigns. Usually all accepted articles are 
written by men well known to the direct- 
mail field. John Howie Wright is editor, 
and 1c a word, publication, is the rate of 
payment. Try to have a tie in with an ad- 
vertiser or a group of advertisers. 

Good Hardware, edited by Ralph F. Lin- 
der at 79 Madison Ave., New York City, is 
a monthly which considers short articles, 
100 to 1000 words, on success methods, win- 
dow displays, sales stunts, hints and ideas 
dealing with practices in retail hardware 
field. Photos especially welcome. Good 
rates on acceptance, and $1 to $3 for photos. 

Glad to report that I have just sold an 
article about rural nursing and hospitals in 
Canada, length, around 3500 words, to 
Trained Nurse and Hospital Review, 468 
{th Ave., New York City, edited by Meta 
R. Pennock. Uses photographs; also— 


. articles on nursing, hospital, public health 
subjects, 800 to 3200 words, with payment of around 
4c to Ic per word, on publication.” 

The article in question, I am informed by 
Miss Pennock, will be “modified so as to 
avoid duplication of previous issues,” and 
will doubtless be the required editorial 
length limit of 3200 words or under when 
published. Miss Pennock is a very delight- 
ful editor to deal with, and is unusual be- 
cause she sends advance proofs of an ac- 
cepted article for an okay before publication. 

Have I already informed you that War 
Stories and Western Romances, which were 
Dell Publications formerly at 100 5th Ave., 
New York City, are discontinued ? 





The Gorgas Memorial Institute sponsor- 
ing an annual contest on the curbing of the 
mosquito is open only to high school stu- 
dents. The Fifth Annual contest will be 
announced in October. 





To write well is to think well, to feel well, 
and to render well; it is to possess at once 
intellect, soul and taste—Buffon. 


WRITER’Ss MARKET 











eat Hollywood Wants New IpgEaAs / 


Your story, plot, or idea may have the foundation for a successful 
photoplay! 

Motion picture producers have paid fortunes for what they want, and 
the demand for adaptable screen material is ever increasing. If you have 
creative imagination and can describe plainly what takes place in your 
mind, this medium should prove to be a lucrative writing market to you. 

Hundreds of splendid stories never reach the screen because producers 
are not aware of their possibilities. As studios will not accept manu- 
scripts through the mails, the ever-existing problem to the capable 
writer is the selection of an agency qualified, by studio contracts, to 
handle story sales. 

OUR GUARANTEE 
WE ARE EXCLUSIVE SCENARIO AGENTS FOR 10 HOLLY- 
WOOD STUDIOS AND PRODUCERS. When your story is accepted 
by our Agency for representation, we give our iron-clad GUARANTEE 
that it will be submitted to and read, by a motion picture producer, 
director, or studio executive. 

This, we believe, presents to the author an exceptional opportunity 
to profit in the field of scenarioc writing. 

An opportunity to start may be all you need to achieve success, 
Others have done it—why not you? Send in your story, in any form, 
for FREE reading in our Story Department—or write for free booklet 
describing our helpful service. 


HOLLYWOOD SCENARIO AGENCY 
Dept. 308 6665 Romaine HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 





Contributing WRITERS Wanted 
who can furnish short articles, stories and fea- 
tures suitable for for newspaper syndication. 
Stanmped self addressed envelope must be enclosed 
for return of MSS. 

AUTHORS SELLING SYNDICATE 
85 N. High St., Columbus, Ohio 








ABSOLUTELY FREE!! 


A fine box of personal stationery, printed with your 
own name and address FREE with each mss. re- 
ceived. Our high quality service maintained. A de- 
tailed criticism on each mss. Our reading fee ONLY 
$1.00 up to 5000 words. Send your mss. today! 


CENTRAL WRITERS SERVICE 
MARION, IND. 














400,000 Plots for $1.00 
Plot-Building Made Easy 


There are two requirements for any good 
plot-building chart: 


1) It must be psychologically sound. 


2) It must be prolific in varietry of 
plot suggestions. 


The Swan Plot-Building Chart possesses 
these characteristics. It is used successfully 
by writers and teachers of the short story. 
It is concise, comprehensive, systematic. 
The plot chart and digest of rules for writing 
the short story will be sent postpaid for only 
one dollar. Address: 


JOHN HAROLD SWAN 


2314 V St., Sacramento, Calif. 











Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 




































































Experience — Sincerity 


Let an editor, writer and critic of long experience 
criticize your stories, analyze your style, put you 
on the right track. I am critic for many noted 
authors. 

Indorsed by such famous writers as Jim Tully, 
Eugene Manlove Rhodes, William Dudley Pelley, 
H. Bedford-Jones, W. C. Tuttle, Frederick J. Jack- 
son, Louis Weadock, J. Lane Linklater, Doris M. 
Stead, Lemuel De Bra, George Allan England, Carl 
Clausen, William Wallace Cook, Marshal South, 
Hapsburg Liebe, Hugh B. Cave and many others. 

New York sales representative. 

Fee, with manuscript: $1 per 1000 words; mini- 
mum fee, $3.00. 


HUBERT LA DUE 


Consulting Literary Critic 


YUCAIPA, CALIFORNIA 




























CHECKS!—NOT REJECTION SLIPS 
No depression for those who work with me! 
Constructive professional criticism, 50 cents per thousand 
words. Minimum charge, Fee must accompany manu- 


scripts. Ten per cent commission on sales. 
First story of 3000 words criticized free if accompanied by 


another manuscript with fee. 
Stamped envelope must accompany all manuscripts. 


M. M. COCKRILL 
Author’s Agent and Literary Critic 
80-30 Broadway, Elmhurst, New York, N. Y. 















YOU CAN SELL 
Editors will buy if your stories are good enough, 
regardless of the well-known DEPRESSION. 
They have to fill up their magazines, don’t they? 


We give intelligent, sympathetic criticism and guid- 
ance, whether you are a beginner or a veteran. 


Send for circulars and editorial recommendations from 
George Horace Lorimer, H. L. Mencken, John Farrar, 
and many other famous editors and publishers. 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 
Play-Broker and Authors’ Agent 
55 West 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 


WrRITER’s DIGEST 

























“AUTHORS” 


THE NEW MAGAZINE 


MARKET - TICKER 


FOR AUTHORS — EVERYWHERE! 
Published in New York City 


WHERE YOUR MARKET IS! 
The “Official Organ” of—and Published by the 


AUTHORS EXCHANGE 
ASSOCIATION 


Flatiron Building, Suite D 
175 Fifth Ave., New York City 
TN 


Subscription price, only $1.00 a Year in U. S. 
Outside, $1.50. Single Copy, Ten Cents. 















Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


NATIONAL CONTESTS 
(Continued from page 34) 


Trees Photographic Competition.” Entries will 
be received up to Septembr 7, 1932. 

Physical Culture, 1926 Broadway, New York 
City. $5 for every photograph published of a 
healthy, vigorous, beautiful child. It is not neces- 
sary to send a letter with the photograph, but if 
a letter is sent, and is accepted for publication, 
it will be paid for extra at space rates. The an- 
nouncement suggests: “Put the dates on them 
(photographs )—or, better still, if you can, send 
a little series of ‘progress pictures’ of the same 
child at different ages, showing healthy growth.” 
This is a monthly offer. 

American Forests, 1727 K St., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. $5 each month until October for 
best outdoor photograph submitted by an ama- 
teur. Photographs receiving honorable mention 
will win a $1 prize. Send as many as you wish. 
Subjects considered: Trees, forests, tree planting, 
camping, fishing, animals, flowers, lumbering, and 
like subjects. Address Picture Prize Contest 
Editor, above. 

Iodent-Agfa sponsors a $25,000 “Smile” Con- 
test. 4477 prizes valued at over $25,000 for 
“Brightest Smile Pictures.” 373 prizes each week 
between May 15 and August 6, 1932. Get full 
details from your druggist; rules complicated. 

Master Photo Finishers of America. $5000 in 
cash prizes; eight prizes a week for 25 weeks— 
$100 to $5. At the close of the contest grand 
prizes of $500 to $5 will be awarded for best 
snapshots or enlargements. Obtain an official entry 
blank and complete information at any store 
member of the above organization. Closes week 
of October 22, 1932. 

Poetry 

The Chattanooga Writers’ Club, Chattanooga, 
Tenn., announce their annual Nature Poem Con- 
test. Poems must not exceed seventy-two lines; 
must be original and unpublished. Manuscripts 
must be submitted without the author’s name or 
other identification mark. Enclose your name and 
address in a sealed envelope with the title of the 
poem on the outside. Only one poem may be 
submitted by a contestant. The first prize is $20 
and a second prize of $5. A special prize of 
$10 will be awarded for the best Nature Poem 
submitted by a Southern writer living in the 
South. Address manuscripts to Lillian Vermilye 
Porter, 1503 Chamberlain Ave., Chattanooga, 
Tenn. Closes November 1, 1932. 

The Poet, Maple at Arcade, St. Louis, Mo. Va- 
rious contests with substantial prizes announced 
from time to time. $5 in cash for best poem 
appearing in each issue; second prize, the Com- 
plete Works of Shakespeare; third, a copy of 
“North of Laughter,” by Rose Zagoni; fourth, a 
copy of Emelda Dashies’ “Miscellaneous Moods.” 

Expression, The Garden Press, 76 Heights 
Road, Ridgewood, N. J. Contest announced in 
each issue. (A quarterly.) 

Fantasy, 950 Heberton Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Contests announced in each issue ... poems and 
essays. (A quarterly.) 

Kaleidograph (formerly Kaleidoscope), 102 
North Vernon St., Dallas, Texas. $200 in cash 
prizes in various poetry competitions. 

(Continued on page 54) 
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CoNTEST RESULTS ANNOUNCED 








AUTHORS 





ANTIQUES WANTED 


, driving Ohio to Florida and return, is in- 
terested in purchasing individual items of genuine old 
ina, pictures, hooked rugs, clocks, furniture, 
If you know of any such items within that area, 
reasonably priced, please advise at once. M. F. BOS- 
, 5359 Stoer Rd., Shaker Heights, Ohio. 


Manuscripts typed promptly and correctly to meet 
editorial ng ge One carbon copy. 


- +--+ poetry 2ca ine. 


M. M. HURLBUT 


150 E. Second Street Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 





DISTINCTIVELY TYPED 


Manuscripts conforming to editors’ rules. 
Minor corrections. Extra first and last pages. 


BEFORE YOU ENROLL 
FOR THAT COURSE IN WRITING 


Send for full information regarding the most efficient 
method of teaching now on the market. 
Principle costs only $15, 


JOSEPH LUKE DODGE 
Edgebrook Studio, 


and there are sperial time 


M. M. Smythe, 














Forty cents a thousand. Poetry, 
Contest work a specialty. 


Yalesville, Conn. 
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CONTEST RESULTS 


. F. Oliver Gebhart..... Califor 
E Mary Chase Cornelius... Alabama 


2. Patrick ee ; New York 
4. John Pau) Floyd 





72. W. Raymond ee ae York 


b R. * Bethel. Cali fornia 
. Clyde Robert Bulla 
. Florence L. Howell 
ok ee California 
. Amie-Louise Bishop 


-. W ilbur ‘Smith... secu wNew Mexico 
- Hangiey. Caliiornia 


. Mary Chase Comudins. 
. Smythe. Massachusetts . Genevieve Gaddis..... lice. y ork 
32. Miss od Cat m= Veen 


3. George Perty Horton. W ashington 
c. 


( . Elliott’ T. foatas 8s New Yo i J ite... nen 


. Dorothy Stanley......... - Maine 


i Dorothy — Sense ocasd New | Aline Ba all rd been iiichigan 


6. Anna M. uersee 


P Mary Louise ones. 


: hens C. McGow an. Rhode Asland 
. Mrs. Eric Van Cleve. 
, Leonard B. Rosborough. — 


. Walter E. Burton 
- Paul DeGraw on astenels oe York 





A Meredith deat 


aS California 


. Stewart Van der Veer. : wa. 
Phillips. Wash., D. C. 


5. Melville i Houk 
3. Margaret Dollison. . 


ee ee 


= 


. Gordon E. Magnuson.... 

. Elsie B. Valentine...N 
52. Keith W. Johnson 2 
. Irma L. West....West Vi irginia 


b a R. Pavia" Deamasheiate 


oe 


S. P. Vukoye......«.....Arizona 
- Dorothy Sargent Fraser. ...Cali 


RS Sm 


Washington, D. C. 
N 


. Beulah Roberts Childers 


- Mrs. Willson Barrett Scott i eee -New York 


5 Joseph —~ a tnielatate Connecticut C 
. Cutuidine 4 Sensctihe.. Weaning 


8. O:. Bi WB es. cho cews California 


123. Marjorie G. Newnom... Michigan 
124. Marshall Blair.........) Missouri 
125. Mrs. Ruth Cronyn Cairns. Wash. 
126. Mrs. H. R. Shreve......... Iowa 
127. Mrs. W. H. Matthews..... Texas 
128. Ellwood C. Parry, Jr........ Pa. 
129. Geraldyn White....... California 
Soe. GS. Dh. . SOO. oc icen Wyoming 
131. Allen L. Hearst........ Montana 
132. Max W. Vawter........ Colorado 
133. Herman Teeter......... Arkansas 
134. William Basil Herrick..... lowa 
See Se ee ee Illinois 
136. Cora C. Williams....... Coloradg 
137. Adelaide McKenney...... Kansas 
Se ere Iowa 
B20. Wah Dens ss tncnvecs Missouri 
140. Clover Lynn Powers...Oklahoma 
141. Verne Boyd Cramer..... Oregon 
142. Elmer R. Child........ Missouri 
143. John Caldwell........... Indiana 
144. Elbert A. Hunt..... Washington 
BOG. Pee, GOGUO ss edocs ccossss Illinois 
146. Cleone Montgomery........ Utah 
147. Mary E. Frost....sces Oklahoma 
6. Eh. 5, SO sewevesscens Ohio 
149. Evelyn Hagan ogg ee D. 
150. W. M. Thompson...New Jersey 
151. Orrin EB. Stanley......<0- Oregon 
152. Mrs. Gertrude Morgan. California 
153. Edward C. Smith......... exas 
154. Adella Carson Rickard. California 
155. Amne Rogers... .ccceces Virginia 
156. Esse B. Hamot....... California 
157. Herbert C. Grieb....... Alabama 
158. Mary H. Augsbury...California 
159. Dorothy Whittington........ Ohio 
160. J. F. Holloway....... California 
161. Leona A. Willard....’. *,California 


162. Roberta W. Spence..Washington 
163. Mrs. Odessa Davenport. . Arizona 


166. Verran: TRIPs ocsccscveses Iowa 
165. George M. Boyle....Nova Scotia 
166. H. B. Kirkland......... Quebec 
CS Se AS ae Ohio 
168. Ethel Rush Godbey....... Texas 
169. Elizabeth W. Owens... Louisiana 
170. Antoinette T. Capporilli othe ou P 

171. W. BR. Gam. cccocccess Oregon 
172. Elizabeth S. Mendenhall..... Pa. 
173. Mrs. Albert H. Tosch....Illinois 
174. Margaret L. Smith..... Colorad» 
175. Strader Dalton........ California 
176. Pauline Kuhn......... California 
177. T. L. Sappington...Pennsylvania 
178. Alfred Taggord...... New Jersey 
179. John Scott Douglas. . Washington 
180. Mary C. Brennan........ Illinois 
181. Bevin TRIG. 6 csiccc0es Texas 








Even if it flies out the window 
I make corrections in spelling, gram- 


mar, punctuation, sentence structure on all scripts I type for you at 50c a thousand words. Carbon 
Carbon free. Experienced, skillful work. 


I’ll Follow Copy! 


But if you ask me to, I'll do more than ‘‘just follow copy.” 


For straight typing, 40c a thousand words. 


Bohan Typing Service Carrizo Springs, Texas 
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SHORT STORIES WANTED 


By New Markets 


Not generally known to writers. Let us help you get estab- 
lished with our syndicates, unlisted magazines, and mail 
order papers, now that the better paying magazines are so 
hard to make. We are helping others who write no better. 
Send us several of your good stories that editors won’t buy, 
we can surely place some, if not all, and help you open up 
fair-paying markets during the lean summer months. 

Conventional fiction sells best, tragic and ‘‘confessions”’ 
slow. Stories rejected due to “‘full ice-boxes’’are our special- 
ties. Commission of 10%, payable after sale. If revision 
will make the story salable we suggest it free. 

A reading fee of $1 must accompany each script. We waive 
this when we sell five or more of your stories. You have 
been reading our advertisement every month since May, 1930, 
and you have lost money by waiting. Why continue this 
loss? Let us route your stories. You can soon waste a 
dollar in misguided postage. Send us samples of your work 
now while you are in the mo 


SHORT STORY WRITERS 


Sales Department, Cape Girardeau, Missouri 


AUTHOR of world wide reputation 
who has had many novels, 
serials and short stories published, pictures and 
plays produced, will extend helpful and kindly 
advice to a limited number of new writers. 
Special price for your first script. Dept. B. 
THE TAREYTON CO., South Hanson, Mass. 














RELIABLE TYPING 


Prompt, efficient typing. Corrections in grammar, 
punctuation and spelling. Editors’ requirements strictly 


adhered to. _ Best quality Bond. One carbon copy. 
Careful mailing. 40c per 1,000 words. Poetry, 2c 
per line. 


A pleasing appearance helps sell your manuscript. 
EMORY L. McFADDEN, Pylesville, Maryland 


There's a NE-W WAY 











to WRITING SUCCESS 


Send for free book about David Raffelock’s amaz- 
ing new discovery in teaching creative writing. 
The Creative Ability Developer is scientific and 
sure. Makes the hardest part of writing easy. 





Opens floodgates of ideas. Simplifies 
plotting. Shortens your road 
to successful authorship. 





THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE The Way 
Champa Street, Denver, Colo. to 
Wichout obligation send free book about the Creative {Successful 
mand Developer. Writing 
eats sais au desea ccuame amis me aaa 











Could Your Story Be Filmed ? 


Sell your story in Hollywood. If you’re get- 
ting rejection slips from publishers, send your 
stories to me. Plot quality and visual adapt- 
ability are two screen requirements. No 
special technique is involved. For 12 years, 
producers have looked to me for screen ma- 
terial. The majority of screen stories are 
purchased here in Hollywood. Knowing what 
producers buy, I can help you sell. Write 
for full information. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 
Dept. F 


215 Baine Studio Bldg., Hollywood, Calif. 7 




















Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


Writer’s DIGEST 








Bozart and Contemporary Verse, Oglethorpe 
University, Ga. $25 prize for best poem published 
in each issue. * 


Miscellaneous 


Grace Viall Gray, Log Cabin, Aurora, IIl., an- 
nounces the Annual Ball Mason International 
Canning Contest. $5000 in 1600 prizes, and a 
grand prize of $100. Write for free jar and com- 
plete information, above. Closes October 1, 1932. 

New York Daily News, 220 E. 42nd St., New 
York City. $5 daily for favorite recipe. Send 
your favorite recipe to Favorite Recipe Editor, 
above. (Copies of this paper can be obtained at 
many newsstands in any large city from coast to 
coast for five cents.) Also pays $2 for “Class- 
room Boners”; $1 for Bright Sayings; $2 for 
every letter printed on “How He Proposed.” 
Often has a major gor running. 

Popular Homecraft, G37 North Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. $6000 in 21 prizes valued from $9 
to $250 each, for explaining “How I Built (some- 
thing useful) in My Workshop.” Obtain rules 
and other information direct by writing to the 
Contest Editor, above. 

Field and Stream, 578 Madison Ave., New York 
City. Current issue of the magazine contains full 
details of their annual Prize Fishing Contest. 
There are prizes valued at $3240 for “largest” 
fishes. Open to all the United States during sea- 
son of 1932. See the magazine if intrested. 





Outlook and Independent went into bankruptcy 
last month and was auctioned off to Frank A. 
Tichenor for $12,500. Literary Digest was an un- 
successful bidder. They wanted to kill the maga- 
zine and exploit its active subscription and 
expired subscription lists. Publisher Tichenor also 
owns a number of trade journals. 


Triple-X-Western and Battle Stories,two stand- 
ard size pulps, have changed their size to that 
of Redbook. This is one publisher’s way of get- 
ting display for his magazine on the news stands; 
most news stands bunching the pulps together 
without display. 








Two Good Plots 


As we go to press, the Libby Holman-Smith 
Reynolds case is all over the papers. Reynolds, 
twenty-million-dollar heir to the “Camel” fortune, 
was killed either by himself or by persons un- 
known. His wife, an ex-Broadway blues singer, 
and his best friend, a young man whom Reynolds 
befriended, featured in the tragedy. Here is a gor- 
geous material for a cheap thriller, a sympathetic 
quality story, a play, an out-and-out mystery story. 
Reynolds seemed to be pretty much of an eccen- 
tric fellow, while Miss Holman is extremely well 
thought of by all who knew her. 

Every conceivable element for a cracker-jack 
story is in this case—religion, sex, money, and 
society. The Cincinnati (Ohio) Post carried the 
best written story on the case. See its issues, 
July 7 to 16. Another good story suggestion is 
what would have happened to the Lindbergh baby 
if it would have lived and grown up in the en- 
vironment of the kidnappers. 
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TRADE JOURNAL NOTES 
(Continued from page 49) 

14. Burglaries, confidence games, fires, 
etc. 

15. Personal items — fishing, hunting, 
golfing, hobbies—unusual vacations ; 

16. New and original management meth- 
ods instituted; new ways of paying sales- 
men; new ideas in advertising ; selling, etc. 

1%. “Good of the trade” material. 

One good thing for the trade journal 
writer to keep in mind for this summer and 
all future summers is that the May, June, 
July and August issues of a great many 
trade papers go heavily into convention re- 
ports. This means but little room for fea- 
ture material and most of the pages are 
occupied by convention speeches, which 
are obtained free (usually). 


When you want a good lead for a trade paper 
story in any town go to the wholesaler of that 
commodity and try to find out who the live wire 
retailers in town are—if a meat market see the 
distributor of refrigerating cases, coolers, scales, 
meat cutting machines, etc.—if hardware, see a 
hardware jobber—if tobacco, see a tobacco jobber 
—if a battery man, see a wholesaler of automotive 
electrical equipment, etc. 

If you want a cool place to interview on a 
hot summer’s day, when the sun streaks down on 
the streets and the heat oozes up from the pave- 
ments, just drop into the office of anyone in the 
storage and warehouse business, and get your 
story—you’ll keep cool all right. 





Building Market News is a new business paper 
published by Taylor, Rogers and Bliss, Inc., New 
York City, an organization specializing in market- 
ing and research activities in the building fields. 
It is a monthly newspaper dealing with selling 
methods and circulation is free. Approximately 
48,000 copies of the first issue were distributed to 
the industry. 

Electrical Manufacturing and Metropolitan 
Electrical News, Gage Publishing Company, are 
now published at 239 West 39th St., N. Y. C. 
Electrical Installation has been sold and is now 
Electrical Record, 110 West 42nd St., New York 
City. 

The title of Radio Music Merchant has been 
abbreviated to Radio Merchant—it is published 
by the Federated Business Publications, 420 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York City. 

Transmitter and Electrical Journal formerly 
Telephone Engineer, Smith Publications, 185 N. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Airports and Airlines has been consolidated with 
Aviation Engineering and Aircraft Servicing, 
Flushing, L. I. 

The Inland Printer has moved into new offices 
at 205 West Wacker Drive, Chicago. 

One noticeable recent change in the publishing 
field is the changing from weeklies into twice a 
month publications, such as the American Lumber- 


TRADE JOURNAL NOTES 








THE OLDEST WRITERS’ SERVICE 


this exceptional SPECIAL OFFER for detailed 
criticism of manuscripts, full report upon litera- 
ry-commercial values and advice regarding mar- 
keting. 


will cover the charge for this service on any sin- 
gle manuscript of not more than 5,000 words, re- 
ceived prior to September 1, 1932. 


This low charge is made in order that we may 
now assist writers so far as possible during 
present economic conditions. 

We offer 25 years’ experience as writers, edi- 
tors, publishers, and advisers to authors. We in- 
vite correspondence from writers who have work 
with which they wish assistance. (Please send 
return postage with manuscripts.) 


James Knapp Reeve and Agnes M. Reeve 
Franklin, Ohio 








DISTINCTIVE TYPING 


Beautiful Type, Remington Portable 
Artistic appearance, style rules, editors’ needs, care- 
ful mailing. Extra first and last pages; carbon copy. 
Fifty cents 1,000 words; poems, 2c per line; mini- 
mum, 50c. MSS for contests a specialty. Columns 
mimeographed for syndicating. 


VIVIAN L. RAYNOR, 182 Cumberland St, Brooklyn, W. Y‘ 








Learn to Write 
Humor 


There is money in humor. It is the open door 
to successful column writing, which pays as 
high as $250,000 yearly. Humorous short 
stories sell readily, at good prices. I teach how 
to write witty paragraphs, verses, epigrams, 
dialogue, jingles, articles, stories, poems. How 
to market humor. How to syndicate. On 


request, will send a SAMPLE LESSON FREE. 


JACK W. PANSY 
2041 East 64th Street - - - - Brooklyn, N. Y. 











THE MANUSCRIPT MART 


Literary Advisers and Managers 


We specialize in book-lengths of fiction, non-fiction, 
and verse; also handie short fiction. 


Criticism When Desired—Typing Service. 
Our representative makes frequent trips to New York. 


Wrigley Building (410 N. Michigan Ave.) Chicago 








Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


CASH INON YOUR CAMERA 


Magazines, Newspapers, Advertisers pay mil- 
lions yearly, for the photographs they print, 
and are eager to buy more. 

Wherever you live there are subjects for 
thousands of interesting pictures that you can 
make, and sell. Make good income in spare 
time with your camera. Quick s« es ~ photo- 
graphs are being made regularly by U. P. 
members everywhere after only a few weeks 
of delightful, easily understood instruction by 
mail in Journalistic Photography; now avail- 
able at low cost. Write today for Free Book and 
Full details of U. P. picture marketing service. 
UNIVERSAL PHOTOGRAPHERS CORPORATION | 

10 West 33rd Street, Dept. 141, New York 


Without cost or obligation tell me how I may cash in 











on my camera, ] 
Name | 
aE a eas ae ee 




















































































































56 
Plays, Screen Stories, Manuscripts 


Criticism and Sales 


The services of a Hollywood Scenarist and a Broadway Playwright, 
with entree to the major studios and producers of Hollywood and con- 
tact with New York market, are now available to all writers, estab- 
lished or unestablished, for criticism, revision and selling of stories, 
plays, novels, and ideas. 

Present scarcity of original story material gives ail writers an 
opportunity greater than ever before. Producers and publishers seek- 
ing the work of writers who can write original stories directly for 
screen and stage production, magazines and books. 

Our many years experience successfully writing and selling 
scenarios and stage plays, enables us to offer constructive and valuable 
professional guidance to all writers who wish to enter this profitable 
field. Send today for free information about our sincere personal help 
that will lead to sales. WRITE US TODAY! 


WRITERS’ SERVICE GUILD 
Dept. 228 ___2452 Gower Street ___ Hollywood, Calif. 


0 0 K Manuscripts Wanted 


ALL SUBJECTS — FICTION 

(NOVEL_ LENGTH), Verse, 
Business, Religion, Travel, Medicine, Sci 
ence, World War, Professions, History, Pol- 
itics, Sports, Humor, Juveniles, Miscellane- 
ous. Prose (30,000 words and up); Verse 
(book-size collections-. Friendly reading free, 


and prompt report. ; 
DORRANCE & CO., INC., General Book Publishers 
Dept. W. D. Drexel Bldg. Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE POET 
A Monthly Magazine Devoted to Contemporary Verse 
Published by 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Three dollars for the year—single copies, 25c 
Maple Ave, at Arcade St. Louis, Mo. 


AUTHORS 


MEET YOUR EDITOR HALF WAY 


Double Spaced Typing—40 cents per thousand words. 
Carbon Copy Free and Minor Corrections. 
Market Suggestions. Fee with Mss. 
Mail Money Order only to Avoid Tr«uble. 
¥. 











Cc. JONIS, 15 Stonehinge Rd., Kochester, N. 





$50 A WEEK WITH A KODAK 


Booklet Describing 100 Magazine Markets 
20 Cents, Stamps or Silver 


Rossiter Snyder Publishing Company 
30 West 18th Street, NEW YORK 





REVISION AND CRITICISM 
All stories and articles revised and typed 
ready for editors at 20 cents a hundred words. 
Criticism only, 10 cents a hundred words. 
Fees payable in advance. 


GERALD TAYLOR WHITE 
MONTVILLE, N. J. 


AUTHORS’ TYPIST 


Your manuscripts promptly and accurately 
prepared. 40c per 1000 words. 
One carbon copy. 
F. PALME 
209 E. 19th Street, 





New York City 


Writer’s DIGEST 


















man, Hardware Age, Manufacturing Jeweler, 
Farm Implement News, Journal of Education, 
Sales Management, etc., and the change from 
semi-monthlies to monthly such as Plumbing & 
Heating Contractors Trade Journal, Domestic 
Engineering, Textile World (from weekly), 
Creamery Journal, etc. 

Particularly popular at this time are stories of 
“fighting the heat wave,” and how—or how re- 
tailers may control the weather, including prac- 
tically all classes of merchants, particularly res- 
taurants, department stores, chain stores, women’s 
specialty shops, men’s clothing stores etc., as well 
as for homes and apartment houses, hotels, etc. 
“Air conditioning” is the theme of the hour, as 
the shopper suggests “Let’s go into the big store 
—it’s cooler there” or “Let’s drop into this near- 
by dress shop and cool off.” Cooled and condi- 
tioned air is as much the rage of the day as oil 
burners were during the coal strike, or as elec- 
trical refrigerators were ten years ago. A new 
era has been ushered in and it is up to the trade 
journalist to cash in on it for plumbing and heat- 
ing magazines particularly, all of whom are eager 
to get the newest and latest developments in the 
field. 

Magazines that have definitely stepped off the 
band wagon on to the water wagon, and are not 
buying manuscripts for the next three to six 
months include Abel’s Photographic Weekly and 
the Commercial Photography; Distribution and 
Warehousing ; The Painter’s Magazine; The Key- 
stone; (jewelry) ; The Keystone Motorist; Better 
Times, (Hospitals); Southern Dairy Products 
Journal; Sales Management; Canadian Bakery. 
Confectioner; The Milk Dealer; Ice Cream Re- 
zwiew, and other publications of The Olsen Publish- 
ing Company, Milwaukee; Bookseller & Sta- 
tioner and Office Equipment Journal (Canada) ; 
Timely Advertising and Baker’s Helper. 

Laundry Age, 1478 Broadway, New York City 
is definitely in the market for the next few months 
for some good material for its departments on 
“dry cleaning,” “hotel and institutional laun- 
dries,” “linen supply and carpet cleaning,” of 
which it has an actual shortage. Good features 
for these departments will win ready acceptance, 
plus prompt publication, but they must not be 
mere plant write-ups, generalizations or ac- 
counts of how big so and so’s plant is, or the 
history of somebody’s rise in the business. They 
must be “how” articles on operating methods 
(wage plans, new processes, economy ideas, and 
production efficiency systems) unique advertising 
campaigns, selling, efficient record keeping and 
cost analysis. Dry cleaning articles must be in 
connection with laundry pick-up and delivery, 
sales, advertising and accounting. 

The new address of the Coal Trade Journal is 
21 West St., New York City. 

Mail is being returned unclaimed addressed to 
Boy’s Own Magazine, 116 West 39th St., New 
York City; Hiways-Biways and Motor Taverns, 
1228 Esperson Bldg., Houston, Texas. Cleveland 
= Safety News, Westrop Ave., Cleveland, 

hio. 

Motor Travel formerly published by The Auto- 
mobile Club of America has been discontinued; 
same for The Druggist, Jackson, Tenn. 

The new address of The Baptist (a religious 
publication) is 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, 
Illinois. 
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The Ladle, published by the Association of 
Master Plumbers, is now at 136 East 30th St., 
New York City. 

The Northwestern Jeweler is behind in pay- 
ments to certain writers as is The Auto Truck 
Food Distributor; Progressive Teacher, (Morris- 
town, Tenn). 

The Service Station, 200 Pan American Build- 
ing, New Orleans, La., fails to return manuscripts 
or reply to letters concerning them; Rug Profits, 
420 Lexington Ave., New York City, (same). 

The address of Dairy Products Merchandising 
is 8-237 General Motors Building, Detroit; Dental 
Students’ Magazine, 185 N. Wabash Ave., Chi- 
cago; Radco Publications (Radco Automotive 
Review), 16th and Jefferson Sts., Oakland, Calif. ; 
Tea Shoppe & Tavern, Merwil Publishing Co., 
Inc., 1025 Longacre Bldk., New York City. 

The new address of the Retail Lumberman is 
1025 New York Life Bldg., Kansas City, Mo.; 
of Mill Supplies, 520 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

The Automatic Gazette has been started by 
Robert K. Gibbs, formerly of the Coin Machine 
Journal, and will cover the coin machine field, with 
offices at 587 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl. 

..B. F. Chittick has started the Printing Journal 
(a weekly), at 608 South Dearborn St., Chicago. 

Warm Air Heating has been merged with Fur- 
naces & Sheet Metals, 64 West Randolph St., 
Chicago, III. 

Editors that reply to queries stating they do not 
have your manuscript on hand and that no postage 
was enclosed and for that reason they were thrown 
into the wastebasket, had better be removed from 
one’s mailing list. Such editors show no respect 
for a writer’s wares, especially since practically 
all writers now enclose postage for the return of 
manuscripts, and since every manuscript sent rep- 
resents from $2 to $3 in labor, paper costs and 
overhead, not to say anything of the production 
time, but bare costs of the physical labor of turn- 
ing out a manuscript. Such a publication, I be- 
lieve, is The Nebraska Farmer, Lincoln, Neb., 
Iowa and Corn Belt Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa, 

Southern Dry Goods Merchant, 119 N. 7th St., 
St. Louis, announces that it now pays 3%c a word 
t- of Ic, and $1.50 for photographs instead 
of $2. 

Norman C. Firth, managing editor of Manage- 
ment Methods, 330 West 42nd St., New York 
City, is in the market for concise descriptions of 
new, timely and significant procedures, plans or 
developments, illustrated, covering named com- 
panies, that are primarily of interest to office 
executives and department heads—such as the office 
manager, credit manager, personne] director, chief 
accountant, comptroller, purchasing agent, secre- 
tary, treasurer, in many lines of business. 

Tide, 232 Madison Ave., New York City, ac- 
cepts no contributions. 

E. C. Bennett is the editorial director of the 
Electrical Dealer, succeeding Mr. August, who has 
resigned. 

Hospital Topics and Buyer, and The Trained 
Nurse and Hospital Review, are the only maga- 
zines buying in the hospital field today. 

Aquatic Life (the fish fancier’s guide) is the 
title of a magazine published by August M. Roth, 

(Continued on page 61) 


WRITER’Ss MARKET 








EXPERIENCED TYPIST 


My wish is to please YOU. I have already pleased 
others. Let my typewriter earn money for both of us. 
Carbon copy and extra first page. 40c thousand words, 
corrections if desired. 10% discount on book-lengths. 
Poetry, 1c per line. 


HELEN N. GARDNER 
1338 West St., Topeka, Kansas 





AUTHORS 


Manuscripts typed, editorial requirements. Hammer- 
mill Bond Paper; errors in spelling, grammar, punc- 
tuation, paragraphing corrected; carbon copy, work 
guaranteed. 50c per 1,000 words; books, 40c; poems, 
le per line. FIVE LIKELY MARKETS suggested, 


if requested. ~~ RENA VAN CISE 
3531 LaSalle Ave., Youngstown, Ohio 





PERFECT TYPING 


Technically perfect manuscripts demand attention. I 
will prepare your manuscript according to current 
editorial needs. 30c per 1,000 words. Carbon copy, 
with minor corrections and extra first page free. 
Special rates for longer manuscripts. 


FLORENCE L. YOUNG 


Venice, Ohio 











Send $2 for year’s subscription to KALEIDO- 

POETS: GRAPH (monthly, 25c copy), receive FREE 

© copy of SIGNS AND MARKERS, Road Informa- 

tion for Hitch-hikers Along the Literary Highway, including 500 

PLACES TO SEND POEMS, regular $1. John Richard More- 

land says: “This book is worth five dollars to anyone who is 

serious in sending out work.’’ Poetry Book Contest now open. 

List of $200 cash prizes and other valuable information sent on 
receipt of stamped, self-addressed envelope. 


KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 


(Formerly Kaleidoscope) 
702 North Vernon Street, DALLAS, TEXAS 





—TYPISTS WANTED!— 


Make your typewriter earn good money 
for you during your spare hours, typing 
manuscripts for authors. 

Why not see what a one-inch ad in 
WRITER’S DIGEST will bring to you? 


Write today for advertising 
rate card and full details. 
Advertising Manager 


WRITER’S DIGEST 
Desk T, 
22 E. 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 











We'll Save You Money 


Why waste. time and postage on unsalable manuscripts? 
We'll dissect them, conscientiously analyze them, and tell 
you how to revise them. No bluff; we can do it—unless, of 
course, they’re beyond repair. And if they are, we "Il tell you 
so frankly. One of us is the editor of a nationally known 
magazine; the other, a college professor. Our years of bona 
fide professional a are at your command. Short 
stories, to 4000 wor $3; to 7500 words, $5. Special service 
and rates on plays and novels. Verse, to 20 lines, $1; each 
additional line, 5 cents. Typing, with minor errors in gram- 
mar corrected, 50 cents per 1000 words; verse, 2 cents per 
line; carbon copy included. Fee and return postage must 
accompany manuscript. 


PACIFIC EDITORS 


Matthew B. Kenworthy, Ph. D. 
Eugene M. Dudley, M. A. 


P. O. Box 229, Station C, Los Angeles, Calif. 











Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 






























































































Tuoucuts Tat Come IwA Frases 


- Must Be Set Down Quicxey! 


Rich thoughts, fleeting impressions, should be written 
down quickly before they are lost forever. 


Many writers and students now use the easy-to-learn, 
A-B-C Shorthand for jotting down notes and ideas. 


SHORTHAIiD IN 12 LESSONS 4 


« *« «© Complete Course Only 


A-B-C SHORTHAND is a scientific method of speech 
shortening. It is written with the familiar A-B-C’s, no 
puzzling signs or symbols to memorize. You acquire 
such speed in 12 lessons as writers of others systems 
seldom acquire after months of tedious practice. Writ- 
ers, students, lecturers— here is an exceptional oppor- 
tunity to learn shorthand ° 4 lessons at the cost of 
on 1.00. 


Mail Your Order Now. 
NATIONAL LIBRARY PRESS, 55 W. 42nd St., New York City 















MANUSCRIPTS 


Typed Expertly. To Meet Editorial Requirements. Accurate, 
Neat, Prompt Service. 50c Thousand, One Carbon. Duplicate 
Title and Final Pages—Corrections if Wished in Spelling, 
Punctuation, Paragraphing. CORRECT SPANISH. Transla- 
tions. EFFICIENT, INTELLIGENT CO-OPERATION. 


VIRGINIA DEGRAW 
P. O. Box 746, Binghamton, N. Y. 





PLEASING TYPING 


is our specialty—the kind that 
HELPS SELL SCRIPTS 
Grammar, punctuation, spelling correct. Carbon copy. 
Mailed flat. Return postage paid. 
Prose, 40c the 1000 words. Verse, 1c the line. 
THE ESCRITOIRE 
Center Point, Texas 














Box 735, 


HOW MANY STORIES 
HAVE YOU SOLD? 


.... And more important—how many un- 
sold stories have you? And why haven't 
they sold, too? 

Maybe they need rewriting—some slight 
but necessary changes—from the editorial or 
market angle—or complete revision. 

If your stories have not sold—the chances 
are you need some help. Lots of writers do. 

Let’s get to work—we'll tell you what's 
wrong. That’s our business—helping writ- 
ers write and rewrite—as well as selling 
manuscripts. And our charge for a com- 
plete story analysis with suggestions is only 
Two dollars per story (for scripts up to 
5000 words). 

We also have a new service for writers— 
on a monthly basis—which includes story 
criticism and counsel and advice, as well as a 
complete selling service. The charge is Five 
Dollars per month. Particulars on request. 

If you really want to sell your stories— 
we can help you. Send us one or more of 
your manuscripts today—let’s get started. 


Publishers’ Agency 
65 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 



























WrRriTER’s DIGEST 









Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


The Writer's Market 


Drama 


The First Annual Mid-West Play Writing 
Contest is offering a prize of $23 for three-act 
plays of about two hours in length. Authors must 
be resident of Nebraska, Kansas, Missouri, or 
Iowa. Contest closes August 15. For further 
information concerning this contest, address in- 
quiries to the Prairie Playmakers, Hospe Bldg., 
Omaha, Neb. 


Agricultural 


Bureau Farmer, 58 East Washington St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. H.R. Kibler, Editor. Issued monthly; 
5c a copy; 50c a year. The material now used 
in Bureau Farmer is limited to matters directly 
connected with the policies and activities of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation. This is sup- 
plied entirely by staff writers and leaders in the 
organization. 





Capper’s Farmer,* Topeka, Kansas. Ray Yar- 
nell, Editor. Issued monthly; 5c a copy; 50c a 
year. “Most of our material is supplied by actual 
farm folks and staff members. We want practic- 
able idea items, based on actual experience of 
farmers, briefly written. Ordinary human interest 
stories about farmers are not wanted. Neither 
do we want verse fiction stories, or articles con- 
cerning general interest subjects. Names and 
post office addresses of any farmer mentioned in 
a story must be provided. We use photographs 
when accompanied by suitable text. Manuscripts 
cannot be returned unless full postage is provided. 
We report as soon as possible, and pay on ac- 
ceptance.” 


Class 


Atlantica,* 33 West 70th St., New York City. 
Dr. Filippo Cassola, Editor. Issued monthly; 35c 
a copy; $3.50 a year. “We rarely, if ever, use 
short stories unsolicited. Articles of interest to 
the Italians in this country are considered—i. e., 
travel articles concerning Italy, political and eco- 
nomic subjects on Italy, the social program and 
future of the Italians as a group in the United 
States, success articles (real successes) concern- 
ing Italians here, etc. We prefer to have photo- 
graphs accompany articles, but we do not pay for 
them. We do not use poetry. We report within 
two weeks, and pay one-half cent a word on ac- 
ceptance.” 


Hygeia,* The Health Magazine, 535 North 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. Dr. Morris Fishbein, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. 
“Our magazine covers a broad field. We want 
articles associated with the general subject of 
health; among the topics discussed are disease, 
nutrition, mental health, maternal welfare, child 
welfare and training, foods, industrial health, 
sports and athletics. Medical history and medical 
biographies also have a place in Hygeia’s schedule. 
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We use illustrations and poetry of health interest. 
We report within thirty days, and pay one cent 
a word on publication.” 





Western Flying, 145 South Spring St., Los An- 
geles, Calif. R. Randall Irwin, Managing Editor. 
Issued monthly; 35c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We 
want practical, helpful articles not more than 
2500 words in length. We are overstocked at 
present, however. We use photographs with arti- 
cles. We do not use poetry. We report imme- 
diately, and pay on publication.” 





General, Literary, and Fiction 


Adventure,* 161 Sixth Ave., New York City. 
A. A. Proctor, Editor. Issued semi-monthly; 
25c a copy; $4.00 a year. At present we want 
only short stories around 6000 words in length. 
We do not use photographs. We use very little 
verse; it must be brief and of high quality. We 
report within two weeks, and pay on acceptance.” 





Books Abroad,* University of Oklahoma, Nor- 
man, Okla. Roy Temple House and Kenneth C. 
Kaufman, Editors. Issued quarterly; 35c a copy; 
$1.00 a year. “We want reviews of new books 
in any language other than English. Reviews for 
most part take the form of short notes, from 100 
to 200 words in length. One sentence informa- 
tion about foreign writers, and foreign literary 
news of any sort. Cartoons on literary subjects 
might be acceptable. We do not use photographs. 
We use poetry if it is appropriate to our field. 
We report within a week, but do not pay for 
material accepted.” 





Current History,* 229 West 43rd St., New 
York City. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a 
year. A non-fiction magazine. “We want articles 
on the important events and developments through- 
out the world—political, economic, social, and cul- 
tural—written by experts with full knowledge of 
the subject. Articles should be from 3000 to 4000 
words in length. We also use book reviews by 
leading authorities, only on invitation. We use 
neither photographs nor poetry. We report within 
a week, and pay two cents a word and up before 
publication.” 





Disques, H. Royer Smith Co., Publishers, 10th 
and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. Richard J. 
Magruder, Editor. Issued monthly; 15c a copy; 
$1.50 a year. A Musical Magazine. “We want 
articles on music in which phonograph records 
are tied-in, 2500 words in length. We use neither 
photographs nor poetry. We report immediately, 
and pay one cent a word on acceptance.” 





The Epworth Herald, 740 Rush St., Chicago, II. 
W. E. J. Gratz, Editor. Issued weekly; 5c a 
copy; $1.50 a year. A journal of religion. “We 
want religious articles, 1000 to 1200 words in 
length; nature, travel, sports, school articles, 1000 
to 1200 words in length; short stories for young 
people, 1000 to 1500 words; serials, 20,000 to 
30,000 words; and poems, 20 lines and under. We 
want photographs pertaining to the subject mat- 
ter mentioned above. We report within a week, 
and pay one-third cent to one cent a word on 
acceptance.” 


WRITER’S MARKET 





COLLABORATION 


An instructor and regular writer of fiction will 
give you technical and substantial help on revis- 
ing and rewriting your rejected story for $1, or 
may fully collaborate with you for $1 cash plus 
half of the proceeds when the storyis sold. James 
Nepthali Tracy, 180 S. Main St., Memphis, Tenn. 














MAKE If you have imagination | 
MONEY can QUICKLY help you turn 
WRITING rejection slips _into PAY 
FicTIon | CHECKS. Write for valu- 
able, FREE information. 








NATALIE NEWELL, Coconut Grove, Florida 
(NOT a school or sales agency) 





Manuscripts neatly and accurately typed 
by an experienced author’s typist 
50c per 1000 words. Poetry, Ic per line. 
Special attention given books. 
HELEN E. STREET 
123 N. 10th St., Olean, N. Y. 


SOLD! 


I’ve made 100 sales for myself, am selling for others and 
can sell for you! ) BENEFIT by personal service and success- 
ful selling! LEARN by the supervised building up of your 
stories! (Specialist in the short short. 


YOUR FIRST STORY TO ME IN JULY, $1! 


JOHN T. KIERAN 
1428 Walnut Street, 


$323,000 IN PRIZES! 


Announced in one issue of CONTEST NEWS. Given 








Danville, Ill. 





by manufacturers, publishers, etc., for slogan, titles, 
recipes, jokes, stories, limericks, etc. 
Six months subscription to CON- 
TEST NEWS and helpful 32-page 
booklet, “HOW To Prepare Manu- 
scripts and CONTEST ENTRIES,” 
both for $1.00. ‘si copy Contest News, 25c (coin). 
CONTEST NEWS, Station A-10, Toledo, Ohio 





EDITORIAL INSURANCE 


When we type your manuscript you are genuinely as- 
sured cordial editorial attention when the editor picks 
up your story. Quality work only. Rates, 50c a thou- 
sand words. Carbon free. Each paper proof read. 


QUALITY TYPING SERVICE 
209 South Fifth St., Nashville, Tennessee 





We Type---Criticise and Sell Manuscripts 


A thorough trustworthy service for writers. Typing, 40c 
per 1000—carbon copy; Criticism, 75c per 1000; Manuscripts 
returned mailed flat. ‘Please mail money- -order with scripts. 
Why not let us act as your agent? Reading fee $1.00 with 
each script submitted for marketing. 10% commission on all 
work sold. 


Edward H. Farnham & 
505 Rice Blidg., 10 High St., 


Associates 
Boston, Mass. 














SCREEN STORIES only? 


a the legion of Successful Screen Scribes! Place your 

ory in the hands of a technical staff that can give you 
the benefit of actual studio experience in recent productions. 
Be guaranteed expert aid! No false promises—only honest 
co-operation! Send for circular TODAY! 


CINEMA-TECH SCENARIO SERVICE 
Box 1805, Hollywood, Calif. 
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Frederick Palmer 


Former President, Palmer Institute of 
Authorship, is now available for per- 
sonal criticism, revision and collabora- 
tion. Short stories, novels and all forms 
of literary and dramatic material. 


Complete information and list of fees 
upon application. 

FREDERICK PALMER 
215 W. Seventh St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
























EDWIN L. SABIN 


Literary Adviser — Story Critic 

With over thirty years’ experience in the maga- 
zine and book field I offer an editorial service to 
writers who feel the need of practical counsel and 
criticism. Editors rarely explain, you do not know 
why a manuscript lacks. That is the qualified critic’s 
duty. Am I the man for you? 

ADDRESS ROUTE 1, HEMET, CALIFORNIA 
















THE CANADIAN MESSENGER 
160 Wellesley Crescent, Toronto, Ont., Canada 
Wants 3000-word stories—Catholic atmosphere, human 
interest, good plot and characterization, pointed without 
being preachy. No love stories. Payment at one-half 
cent a word on acceptance. 


















BIG NAME OR AMATEUR 


You need the filing cabinet and record system I give 
FREE to new clients. Still more, you need the right kind 
of typist. Let one story decide whether I’m the right kind. 
Rates reasonable, 40c per 1,000; books, 30c; verse, Ic a line. 
Extra outer-pages, carbon, minor corrections. Market sug- 
gestions if requested. 


OSCAR OPSAHL 
830 Simpson Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 



















REVISION AND CRITICISM 


Stories revised and typed ready for editors, 30 cents 
a thousand words. Criticism 10 cents per hundred. 
Poems revised and sold; fees payable in advance. 
ALBERT ELI SLOCUM 
Literary Critic and Poet 
242 So. Vermont Ave., Atlantic City, N. J. 
























TOP-NOTCH TYPING!!! 


Beautiful work done promptly, on good quality bond. 
Thirty Cents Per 1000 Words. Includes corrections in 
spelling, punctuation, etc. Carbon and extra first page 
free. Mailed fiat. Market suggestions if requested. 
Special rates on books. 


LILLIAN WINGERTER 
WAYNESBURG, OHIO 



















MANUSCRIPTS 


Typed to conform to editors’ requirements, accurately, 
neatl,, promptly. One carbon copy. 50c_ per 
thousand words. Poetry, 2c per line. Special rates 
on book manuscripts. 


MISS FRANCES M. CUTTER 
26 Amherst Road Wellesley, Mass. 
Formerly 30 Kilsyth Road, Brookline, Mass. 











The Forum and Century,* 441 Lexington Ave., 
New York City. Henry Goddard Leach, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We 
want articles on general affairs of current interest 
—politics, economics, sociology, philosophy, re- 
ligion, fiction, etc. Usual length, 3000 words. 
Type of material wanted can best be judged by 
examining material already published. We do not 
use photographs. -We want a little poetry. We 
report within ten days, and pay on acceptance.” 





The Golden Book Magaszine,* 55 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. Mrs. Frederica P. Field, Editor. 
Issued monthly ; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We use 
exceptional fiction and reprints of stories that will 
live. We pay according to merit, on acceptance.” 





North American Review,* 9 East 37th Street, 
New York City. William A. DeWitt, Managing 
Editor. Issued monthly; 40c a copy; $4.00 a year. 
“We want authoritative articles on American 
topics of current interest, between 3000 and 4000 
words in length. Unstereotyped short stories. We 
do not use photographs. We report on manu- 
scripts within three weeks.” 





Popular Mechanics Magazine,* 200 East Ontario 
St., Chicago, Ill. H. H. Windsor, Jr., Editor. 
Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We 
use short, illustrated or unillustrated articles up 
to 250 words, on new developments, or unusual 
events, in the field of science, mechanics, and in- 
vention, stressing human interest. Features, with 
a dozen or more good action pictures, up to 2500 
words, in the same field, with a news or adven- 
ture angle, preferably having practical application 
for the average reader. Pictures should be close- 
up views showing a person doing something, 
rather than simply a photograph of the thing 
itself. We use no poetry. We report within 
twenty-four hours, and pay one cent to ten cents 
a word immediately on acceptance; $5 and up for 
photographs.” 





Popularity Magazine, 995 East Rich St., Colum- 
bus, Ohio. Francis Steele, Editor. “Due to con- 
ditions, reappearance of this magazine on the 
stands has been postponed for an indefinite period. 
In the meantime, however, we are still consider- 
ing material that will fit the magazine, and also 
fit in with our syndicate connection requirements. 
This calls for dramatic stories of adventure, 
romance, humor, social problems, mystery, sport, 
and achievement. Plot and characters must be 
skillfully developed. We like a semi-sophisticated 
style, bright, sparkling dialogue, but we do not 
want stories containing drinking orgies, or any- 
thing bordering on the sex-risqué. Neither do we 
want realistic, psychological, character, confes- 
sion, air, Western, air-war, crime, pseudo-scien- 
tific, and ghost stories. We might, however, use 
an occasional human interest story. Our length 
requirements are: minimum length, 3500 words; 
maximum length, 5000 words. We do not want 
short shorts, novelets, or serials. We purchase 
all rights, and pay $15 per story on publication. 
We report on all manuscripts within 48 hours. 
We are willing to consider a large amount of 
material now, for immediate use in syndicating.” 


(Writer’s Dicest has no other information 

















Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


showing the reliability of this firm.) 
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TRADE JOURNAL NOTES 
(Continued from page 57) 


614 N. Chester St., Baltimore, Md., using tech- 
nical articles, and such material as “Decorative 
aquarium plants,” “The success of the aquarium,” 
“Inbreeding,” “Goldfish in Japan,’ “Water gar- 
dening department,” “Diseases and cures,” etc. 

The season is ripe for stories on motor boating 
and water sports—news items and feature articles 
—for such magazines as: 

Boating, Franklin and Jacinto Sts., Houston, 
Texas. 

Boating Business, 1729 Tribune Tower, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Fore An’ Aft, 220 W. 42nd St., New York City. 

Motor Boat, 10 E. 39th St., New York City. 

Motor Boating, 57th St. at 8th Ave., New York 
City. 

Pacific Motor Boat, 71 Columbia St., Seattle, 
Wash. 

Power Boating, Penton Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 

The Rudder, 9 Murray St., New York City. 

Yachting, 205 E. 42nd St., New York City. 

Outboard Motor Boat, 521 Fifth Ave, New 
York City. 

Water Motoring, 1212 Tribune Tower, Chicago, 
Il 


Motorship, 521 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

Canadian Motor Boat, 60 Adelaide St., E., To- 
ronto, Canada. 

Canadian Power Boating, 345 Adelaide St., W., 
Toronto, Canada. 

Western Canada Power Boat, 1037 W. Pender 
St., Vancouver, B. C., Canada. 

In the trade journal field, merchandising stories 
and articles for the boat dealer are in demand, 
with photos; technical articles which will help the 
boat or engine builder, boat repairman, or boat 
and accessory dealer do his business more profit- 
ably ; news items—covering new incorporations in 
the motor boat business, orders received, changes 
in personnel, improvements in factories, announce- 
ments of new models, and general matters of in- 
terest to the industry; articles on design, con- 
struction, care and operation of boats; genuine 
cruising stories, with photos; stories by boatmen; 
short stories on motor boating, boats and cruises; 
some humor and some verse is also used. Out- 
board boating stories are also used by a great 
many of these magazines. Articles on boat and 
engine selling and manufacturing methods, suc- 
cessful sales rooms, shop kinks, engine and marine 
accessories being sold; business methods of suc- 
cessful boat dealers, repairmen and construction 
yards; waterway improvements, etc., are in de- 
mand. 

Allied with this field is the marine and ship- 
building field, including such magazines as: 

Marine Age, 136 Liberty St., New York City. 

Marine Journal, 5 Beekman St., New York City. 

Marine News, 26 Water St., New York City. 

Marine Review, Penton Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 

National Waterways, Clark Bldg., Pittsburgh, 
ra. 

National Gazette, 20 Vesey St., New York City. 

Pacific Marine Review, 500 Sansome St., San 
Francisco, Calif. 
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WRITERS! LET ME HELP YOU MAKE 
THAT STORY REJECTION PROOF ! ! 


I absolutely guarantee editorial attention 
to any manuscript I rewrite if my instruc- 
tions are followed to the letter. I can do it 
for myself and I can do it for you. No 
courses, circulars or form letters; nothing but 
earnest, generous, professional service from a 
writer who has been “‘through the mill.’’ 


RICHARD TOOKER 
Bismarck, North Dakota 


Author of the classic novel of prehistoric 
life “‘The Day of the Brown Horde.” Two 
books forthcoming. Co-author the popular 
juvenile series ‘‘Boys of the Royal Mounted 
Police.’ Contributor to many magazines. 
Formerly associate editor Fawcett Publications. 

All this vast experience is yours for a 
nominal introductory fee. My creative work 
demands but two hours a day of my time. 
I like to work a full eight or ten hours. My 
skill is for sale after my own daily stint is 
finished. Take advantage of these low rates 
while they last. 


Thorough criticism . . 
thousand words. Rewriting (working draft), one 
dollar per one thousand words. Rewriting with 
final copy, two dollars per one thousand words. 

The best of Eastern market information 


is available for those who desire it. 


- One Dollar per Five 
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YOU HAVE READ: MY LATEST 
NEW YORK MARKET LETTER. 
YOU KNOW—I AM THOROUGHLY 
INFORMED ABOUT EDITORIAL 
NEEDS. Send for my folder, “Service 
for Writers.” It will tell you things you 
need to know about selling your material 
er ee ae I have written four books de- 
signed especially to help you sell in 
today’s editorial markets. “Writing the 
Modern Sex Story,” “How to Write a 
Gangster-Racketeer Story,” “How to 
Write a Modern Confession Story” and— 
| eee CPararureers OM 6.2 wwe “How 
to Write a Short, Short Story”—a quar- 
tette of books that will bring you real 
money in today’s depression. The “ah 
Ss Sees ..” is the result of 
the astounding response to this latest 
book, from writers all over the country. 
All four may be had for a remittance of 
2.00, and will be sent postpaid on receipt 
a a You want some- 
thing to help you plot fresh, original, dis- 
tinctive stories in a most delightful man- 
ner? Send $1.00 for Robo Number One, 
a device that will truly astound and gratify 
you. JOSEPH LICHTBLAU, Authors’ 
Personal Salesman, P. O. Box 10, Station 
“R,” New York City. 
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A NEW SERVICE FOR WRITERS 
—WHO WANT TO SELL STORI:S! 


For writers who want help in writing and 
revising their stories—-who want counsel and 
advice as well as story analysis and criticism and 
marketing—we have a new complete service on a 
monthly basis. The charge is Five Dollars per 
month. 

If you really want to make money writing 
stories—to write what will sell—you'll find this 
new service worth many times its cost. Try it 
for a month—or write today for further details. 


PUBLISHERS’ AGENCY 


65 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 











NEW YORK TYPIST 
My long experience and varied contact in typing 
manuscripts of Books, Stories and Plays for some of 
the most successful of present-day writers enables me 
to offer sympathetic and intelligent cooperation, as well 
as perfect work and prompt service. 
50c per 1,000 words, including one carbon copy. 


ELIZABETH GRACIE 
56 West 45th Street New York City 








CORRECT TYPING 


35c per 1000 words. Carbon copy, if desired, 10c per 
1000 words. Market suggestions, minor corrections in 
spelling and grammar, free. 

Also grammatical revision and criticism departments. 


AUTHOR’S HELPER 
Established 1920 Iron River, Wis. 








LET THE HOWARD SNYDER METHOD 
HELP YOU WRITE FOR LASTING 
SUCCESS AND HARD CASH! Those un- 
derlying qualities, those fundamental prin- 
ciples, and those all-important matters of 
technique which differentiate accepted stories 
from rejected stories are things which can be 
mastered only by the study of large numbers 
of manuscripts. Because I have done this 
very thing I have been able to formulate 
definite ear-marks of successful and unsuc- 
cessful fiction. What are the basic structures 
on which the greatest number of salable stories 
have been written? If you know these, do 
not bother about my help. If you are not 
selling you do not know them. Last month 
a patron of mine sold six pieces of work, 
including a contribution to American Mercury. 

My prices are low, my help prompt. Give 
yourself the treat of learning the why and 
wherefore of your own work. My own work 
has appeared in the higher class magazines of 
the country and my books under the imprints 
of reputable publishers. 


HOWARD SNYDER 


Paris, Mo., for August, and until Sep- 
tember 10th. Thereafter 1200 Springhill 
Avenue, Mobile, Alabama. 
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Review of Reviews,* 55 Fifth Ave., New York 
City. Albert Shaw, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c 
a copy; $3.00 a year. “We want articles of cur- 
rent interest, related to politics, economics. We 
do not want essays. Articles should: be from 
2000 to 3000 words in length. We use neither 
photographs nor poetry. We report as soon as 
possible, and pay on publication.” 





Juvenile 


Junior Home Magazine, Inc.,** 1018 South 
Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. Garry Cleveland 
Myers, Editor-in-Chief; Bertha Hamilton, Man- 
aging Editor. Issued monthly, October to May; 
bi-monthly, June through September; 25c a copy; 
$2.50 for twelve copies. “Stories should not ex- 
ceed 1500 words. At present we are overstocked 
with stories, but an unusually good tale is always 
welcome. We are always interested in handiwork 
articles. We prefer to have these simply written. 
Directions, without unnecessary padding, and sim- 
ple diagrams are most likely to receive favorable 
consideration. We use poetry, for which we pay 
20c a line. Our new rate for prose, effective July 
first, is one-half cent to one cent a word, payable 
after publication.” 





Kindergarten—Primary Magazine, Manistee, 
Mich. J. L. Keddie, Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 
20c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We want articles on 
kindergarten teaching, helps and suggestions, dis- 
cussions on kindergarten topics, not over 1000 
words in length. We can use very few short 
stories for telling in kindergarten, verse for chil- 
dren, short playlets, drills, etc., for use in kinder- 
garten. We pay $1 to $5 for articles, and $1 to 
$1.50 for stories.” 





Poetry 


Decimal, 30 Mt. Vernon St., Newport, R. I. 
Ada Borden Stevens, Editor. Published in March, 
June, September, and December. “We pay $2 


on acceptance for ‘significant verse.’ ” 





Interludes, A Magazine of Poetry and Prose, 
2917 Erdman Ave., Baltimore, Md. William James 
Price, Editor. Issued quarterly; 25c a copy; $1.00 
a year. “We publish a few stories, and a few 
essays on literary subjects. We can seldom use 
stories or essays of over 1200 words. Stories 
may be of any type if handled artistically and de- 
cently. We are seeking verse which is above the 
average up to 30 lines—preferably shorter. We 
are partial to character sketches, narrative and 
descriptive verse, and sonnets. Verse may be in 
any style and on any theme, however, so long as 
it tickles our poetical palate. We are seeking 
poetry and prose which is out of the ordinary, 
and either the professional author or the neophyte 
is welcome in our pages, so long as he can give 
us the material we are after. Contributors do not 
have to be either subscribers or members of a 
literary organization. We pay only in prizes; 
these consist of cash, books, subscriptions, courses 
of instructions, criticisms, etc. We publish a few 
editorials and book reviews, but these are usually 
written by the Editor. We do not use photo- 
graphs. We endeavor to report within a month.” 
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GRAMMAR AND PUNCTUATION 


RMeget’s THesGNas..cccvvccccvvesvscccvccecees $2.50 
Peter Mark Roget 

Standard Dictionary............ eer TT 1,00 
Funk & Wagnalls 

Punctuation and Capitalization........ eveves 35 
Frank Vizetelly 

Fifteen Thousand Useful Phrases........... 1.75 
Grenville Kleiser 

Write ft Right... .cccce $2009 80600600006 60° 1.50 


Ambrose Bierce 
English Synonyms, Antonyms and Prepositions 2.25 


Fernald 

Woolley’s New Handbook of Composition..... 1.40 
Revised and Enlarged by F. W. Scott 

College Handbook of Composition........... 1.50 
Woolley & Scott 

PLAYWRITING 

Playwriting for Profit.......... Rewwa wm 3.50 
Edwin Krows 

The Art of Sound Pictures..... ie eee eats 2.50 


W. B. Pitkin & Marston 
SHORT STORY WRITING 


How to Write a Short Story..........e2e0+. 2.00 
Michael Joseph 

How to Write Short Stories. ......cccccoses 1.00 
L. Josephine Bridgart 

PEa8 OF Cie Beet BiG ccc cccseeseceseoss 1.50 
Henry Albert Phillips 

Plotting the Short Story.........ccccccecres 1.00 

hunn 

Writing the Short Story.....cccccccccceses 2.25 
. Berg Esenwein 

eS Ore er eee er re 2.25 


Mary B. Orvis 
The Only Two Ways to Write a Short Story.. 5.00 
John Gallishaw 
Short Stories of H. G. Wells........--.+-: 4.00 
Laments for the Living..........e+eeeeeees 2.50 
Dorothy Parker 
Twelve Cardinal Elements of Short Story 
WEE ccc ccs e 6 eseserresrecesersccos se 1.00 
Agnes Reeve 
FICTION WRITING 


Writing Journalistic Features.............- 3.00 
By Perley Reed 

Fiction Writers on Fiction Writing.......... 2.50 
Arthur S. Hoffman 

Fiction Writing for Profit.........cccceses 2.50 
Joseph and Cumberland 

Fundamentals of Fiction Writing............- 2.00 
Arthur S. Hoffman 

How to Write Serial Fiction. ..........0..+- 2.50 
Michael Joseph 

Technique of Fiction Writing.............. 1.75 
James Knapp Reeve 

Emotional Values in Fiction Writing........ 50 
James Knapp Reeve 

Twenty Problems of the Fiction Writer...... 5.00 
Gallishaw 

PREPARING AND MARKETING MANUSCRIPTS 

How to Prepare Manuscripts..............-. 1.00 
Emma Gary Wallace 

Preparation of Manuscripts for Printer....... 1.65 
Frank Vizetelly 

ey Bee ee er re 3.00 
A. M. Mathicu 

Reporting for Beginners.........0eeeeeee0% 3.00 


Charles D. Macdougal 






All books selected make interesting 


After a conscientious survey of over a score of publishers’ 
book catalogues, WRITER’S DIGEST recommends the follow- 
ing books to its readers. 

reading and are authoritative. 


POETRY 

oe ee ae re $2.00 
Esenwein and Roberts 

Rhymes and Meters....... (bt vaddienaee .75 
Horatio Winslow 

Walker’s Rhyming Dictionary.............. 2.50 
J. Walker 

Great Poems Interpreted...........cecccee. 2.00 
Barbe 


PLOT CONSTRUCTION 


Art of Inventing Characters..............- 2.50 
Georges Polti 

a rer 1.75 

Universal Pint Cataloeme. so ..cccesicccsieves 1.50 
Henry Albert Phillips 

Elements of Plot Construction.............. 50 
Richard K. Abbott 

Narrative Technique........... pt toetue terete 2.65 
Thomas H, Uzzell 

MISCELLANEOUS 

20 Best Short Stories in Ray Long’s 20 Years 
i ig Gries aa 659 65 sees Orson -00 

Psychology for the Writer.......... Sisal Sake 2.50 
Prof. H. K. Nixon 

Training for AmUbarGRle. <6.0.00cscccecccecs 6.00 
Kleiser 

Cartooning and Drawing........cccccscsses 5.00 
Manuel Rosenberg 

a! SS eee ceeereen ness 1.00 
Ford Madox Ford 

Essentials in English Speech and Literature.. 2.00 
Frank Vizetelly 

Anthology of English Prose.........+..+.++ 3.00 
Edited by Herbert Reed 

One Term Course in English Literature...... 1.30 
Heydrick 

ek ee ee ee 2.50 
James Knapp Reeve 

Technique of the Mystery Story...........-. 2.50 
Carolyn Wells 

Wes Freee 06 Bic ccivcicseesvncsccsss 2.50 
Laurence D’Orsay 

The Messen G6 We. occ cc secscccscces 2.00 
Fred Ziv 

Ng EV ET EET CT TTR Le 2.00 
C. Warden LaRoe 

Magazine Article Writing.............eee- 4.00 
E. Brennecke 

Free Lancing for Forty Magazines.......... 2.60 
Edward Mott Woolley 

Children’s Stories and How to Tell Them.... 2.00 
Esenwein & Stockard 

Juvenile Story Writing... ccccsccccccccce 2.10 
Robinson 

Tew: Tees Brees coc ccc ccneséescecacs 3.00 
Crawford 

BOT FOE I 0.0.6 69.6-90:8:064 50 0800000060 3.00 
Donald Wilhelm 

Writer’s Question and Answer Manual...... 1.00 
Harry V. Martin 

Landing the Editors’ Checks..............- 3.00 
Laurence D’Orsay 

Writing for Real Money. ...cscccccsceseose 1.60 
Edward Mott Woolley 

How to Write for Radio.......++++eseeeeees 3.00 


Seymour & Martin 
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WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
GENTLEMEN :—Please send me postpaid the following books: 
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Thousands of Dollars 
From GENIE PLOTS! 


is the experience of James P. Olsen. 
In less than 60 days after purchas- 
ing PLOT GENIE he sold over 
$1,000 worth of stories. Shortly 
after that he reported the sale of 
$1,400 more—all worked out with 
GENIE. 


He says PLOT GENIE excels 

Aladdin’s Genie. 

**Incidentally, I have at my elbow letters from Fiction House and 

Street and Smith, with checks totalling exactly $1,400.00! I 

worked these out with Genie. 

“The writer with Genie has it on Aladdin, because this Genie 

tells you what to do; Aladdin had to tell his Genie! 

Pn ape is the boy who will keep the old writers from falling 

bring the new ones up. No course in story writing 

could ae take one, step by step, through the requisites of 

yarn as does Genie.’’ 


Plots are what count in modern writing. 
Genie’s plots are countless! They are Orig- 
inal—Unusual— Workable. 


Editors recommend this marvelous invention to their star 
authors. Professional writers have found it a veritable 
gold mine. It is in constant use in the Story Depart- 
ments of every major Motion Picture Studio in Hollywood. 
It is used and endorsed by universities and colleges and 
praised by new writers who find in it a means to 
financial success. 

What is it—book—course—machine? Send for full 
information. 

“PERFECT PLOTTER,” 25 Cents 

Just to get acquainted we will send “Perfect Plotter,’”’ which 
contains the Perfect Story Plot formula and a complete plot 
synopsis developed with Plot Genie. This alone may show 
you what is wrong with your rejected stories. Just send 
25c, coin or postage, and say “Send me Perfect Plotter.” 


Earnest E. Gagnon Company 


791 Union Insurance Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Short-Story Writing 


How to write, what to 
write, and where to sell 


Cultivate your mind. De- 
velop your literary gifts. 
Master the art of self-ex- 
pression. Make your spare 
time profitable. Turn your 
ideas into dollars. 

Courses in Short-Story Writing, 
Versification, Journalism, Play 
Writing, Caen i “png 
taught by our staff of hae exe 
perts, headed b J. Berg 













Dr. ESENWEIN 


Esenwein, famous critic and teacher; ti of The 
Writer’s Monthly. Dr. Esenwein offers you construct- 
ive criticism; frank, honest, helpful advice: real teaching. 
One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 







articles written mostly in spare time—“ play work,” 


he calls it. Another received over $1,000 before 
completing her first course. Hundreds are selling 
constantly to leading publishers. 
There is no other institution or agency doing so much 
for writers, young or old. The universities recognize 
this, for over one hundred members of the English 
faculties of higher institutions are studying in our 
Literary Department. The editors recognize it, for 
they are constantly recommending our courses, 
150 page illustrated catalog free, 
Piease address— 
The Home Correspondence School 
Establiched 1897 
Dept. ° Springfield, Mass. 
’ +s Lib 13 yo! a 
Sve booklet free, We alec ae Writer's Bbmihly, 


ing masesine for. meewey workers; sample copy #4 
a. ce subscription 
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Trade 


viation, 330 West 42nd St., New York City. 
Edward P.. Warner, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c 
a copy; $3.00 a year. “For the next six months 
we want nothing but shorts up to 600-800 words 
on airport management, aircraft at work, trans- 
port, new equipment, etc. We also want short 
news items of trade interest. Occasionally we use 
photographs. We do not use poetry. We report 
immediately.” 


Automobile Trade Journal,* Chestnut and 56th 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. Don Blanchard, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 40c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We 
want interesting stories which contain informa- 
tion of use to our readers. Stories may describe 
methods which have been used successfully, or 
may air opinions of men in the trade, provided 
the opinions are worth airing. Where a story 
deals with an individual, his photograph is desired. 
Manuscripts are reported on within three days. 
The minimum rate is two cents a word, paid on 
publication.” 





Citrus Leaves, Redlands, Calif. Bruce McDaniel, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. 
“We want scientific and practical articles dealing 
with the citrus industry. These articles must be 
written by persons whose statements are authority. 
We want photographs to illustrate articles where 
exclusive right is granted. We do not use poetry. 
We report immediately. Payment depends on 
the type and quality of material.” 


Radco Automotive Review, 16th and Jefferson 
Sts., Oakland, Calif. R. W. Martland, Jr., Editor. 
Issued monthly; $1.50 a year. “We want mer- 
chandising, management, financial and sales pro- 
motion articles concerning any type of automotive 
firm located in eleven far-western states. Length 
of material runs from 300 words to 1500 words. 
We seldom accept unsolicited manuscripts; arti- 
cles are written on assignment. We use photo- 
graphs to illustrate articles. We do not use 
poetry. We pay a flat rate for manuscripts ac- 
cepted, regardless of length, from $5 to $50.” 


Note 


The Christian Endeavor World is now being 
published as a monthly instead of a weekly maga- 
zine. Editorial requirements for fiction and gen- 
eral articles will be substantially the same as here- 
tofore. Short stories under 2200 words in length 
are preferred, moral in tone. Somewhat similar 
to the Christian Herald. 





A man with a clear head, a good heart, 
and an honest understanding, will always 
write well; it is owing either to a muddy 
head, an evil heart, or a sophisticated intel- 
lect that men write badly, and sin either 
against reason, or goodness, or sincerity.— 
Southey. 
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“The Wonderful Adventure’ 


Some months ago, a new client, in beginning my Professional Collaboration Service, referred 
to it as “‘The Wonderful Adventure.”’ 


Today, the goal she set herself has been reached, her first story having just been sold to a 
national magazine for $120.00. She is one of innumerable new writers whom I have been 
able to help over the bumps and get started. (*) 


Another Professional Collaboration client, whose story sold a day or two ago to Triple-X, 
writes this: 


“Working with you will save long years of futile scribbling. Much laborious guess- 
work is avoided. .. In my work with you, I have found you capable and conscientious. 
Tell any prospective client to call on me; I can sell them on your Service in fifteen 
minutes—if they’re really in earnest.” (*) 


_ The same applies to my Criticism and Sales Service. Almost daily, previously “‘unsalable”’ 
stories are sold after revision. I quote from letters received today: 
“The story you aided me with sold on its first trip out. You supplied a better con- 


clusion, and a week later I had a hundred dollars. It was $3.00 well spent, for any 
editor would have returned the story as originally wiitten.” (*) 


“Cutting 1500 words out of the middle of it sold the story verbatim.” (*) 
(*) Names and addresses on request. 


I receive similar letters constantly, and only considerations of space prevent publishing 
hundreds of them. IF YOU WISH TO DISCOVER WHAT CAN REALLY BE OBTAINED 
IN THE WAY OF WORTHWHILE LITERARY ASSISTANCE, IT WILL PAY YOU TO 
WRITE ME. To sincere literary workers I shall be glad to send letters from my clients 
for perusal—letters thanking me for criticism such as their writers never knew could be had; 
letters concerning sales; letters reporting that this client and that has secured a staff position. 


CRITICISM AND SALES SERVICE 
TERMS (Each Ms. charged for separately): 


For Mss. up to 4,000 words, $3.00; up to 7,500 words, $5.00; up to 15,000 words, $8.00; 
up to 25,000 words, $12.00; up to 35,000 words, $15.00; up to 50,000 words, $20.00; 
over 50,000 words, $25.00. Fee must accompany each manuscript. 


These fees are inclusive. They cover a detailed constructive criticism of anywhere from 
1,500 to 6,000 words if unavailable; if a story is available, or can be made so by revision, 
the fee covers all such work, including typing, submissions, etc. In brief, | back my 
judgment of a story with my time and money, instead of asking the author to do so. 


The Commission Charged on Sales is 10% 


LET ME SEE THAT UNSOLD MANUSCRIPT. It may supply the solution of the 
whole Mystery of the Rejection Slips. Or, send for booklet, ‘The Truth About Literary 
Assistance,” containing information vital to every writer, and not obtainable elsewhere. 
(Mailed gratis on request. ) 


PROFESSIONAL COLLABORATION SERVICE 


In this Service, the client and I write a story under my direction, from the plot germ to 
the completed manuscript. Particulars and terms on request. 


LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY sx resscisco, cattrornia 


Author of orp ee 
ning ae Loge aap I ppgeadl Sagat iecraroneteuain-oauuiateee $3.00 Postpaid Drawer A-1, P. O. 
ES HN IIE 5 so S470 19 “50:50 500-4 0 ee $2.50 Postpaid 
“Mistress of Spears” (a Novel)...........22205:% $2.50 Postpaid HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 


Autographed individually for each purchaser. 
(Both addresses are always good, as I divide my time between the two cities) 
RECOMMENDED BY EDITORS 
OWN SALES REPRESENTATIVE IN NEW YORK 
































































Like the Autogiro— 
IT’S 
DIFFERENT 


The Sterling Model 
SMITH-CORONA 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED TO AUTHORS’ REQUIREMENTS 
AN ENTIRELY NEW KIND OF PORTABLE TYPEWRITER 


IKE a sensational novel that launches a new movement in literature; like the autogiro which rep- 

resents a milestone in aviation progress, the Smith-Corona sets a new standard in portable 
typewriters. 

Before you buy a typewriter. make the ‘“‘Manuscript 

Copy Test.’ Take a page of your latest story or article 

and copy a paragraph on the Smith-Corona and the 

remainder on any or all ordinary portables. 

You will be amazed and delighted at the difference- 

at the ease and speed of typing neat, perfect copy on the 

Smith-Corona. ‘‘Piano-Key”’ action, floating Smith shift, 

high speed carriage return lever—these are only some of 

the exclusive features that distinguish Smith-Corona 

performance. 


CONVENIENT TERMS ARRANGED 
TRADE IN YOUR OLD MACHINE 


The Smith-Corona costs no more than an ordinary port- 
able, $60, including combination carrying case and per- 
sonal traveling bag. 

Fill in the coupon below for complete information, and 
for a FREE copy of ‘‘The Writer's Guide,’’ an invaluable 
handbook on plot construction, scenario writing, prepa- 
ration and marketing of manuscripts. 


- 
| L_C Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc 
| 51 Madison Ave., Dept. 16-H, New York, New York 


{ ] Send full information about the Smith-Corona. 
| ] Send free copy of ‘“The Writer's Guide.”’ 


typewriter. Serial 


I 
| 
| Quote allowance on my 
[ 
| 


Name 


| Address 
= 





